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. HYMNS OF THE 
Does Your Church Sing UNITED CHURCH 


This Great Hymn? is the most inspir- 


ing and beautiful 
hymnal in_ the 
American church. 
All the best loved 
TRURO L. M. hymns of Chris- 
Jonx A. SyMonns, 183 CHARLES BURNEY, 1759 tian faith are in- 
re) er J = — 2 —— , ¥ Entere 
4 SSS] Sr SS ELS SES SETS = cluded and, in ad hoop 
: | T dition, the book is | Publish 
. These things shall be,— a loft - ier race Than e’er the . o® : 
. They shall be gen - tle, brave and strong To _ spill no distinguished b y Subser 
.Na - tion with na - tion, land with land, Un- armed shall | three outstanding Change 


atts shal! bloom of loft - ier mould, And might - ier 
a features: 


Try it on Your Piano—Read it thoughtfully—-Watch for Another Next Week. 








: Hymns of Social 
ee ee no i Service, 

P s F : S = = = 3——--E = —— = } Hymns of Chris- 
; ‘ | tian Unity, 


— 


hath known shall rise With of free-dom in their 


ot blood, but dare may plant man’s lord - ship Hym $s of 
as com - rades free; ‘ry heart and brain shall ( n the 


sic thrill the skies, Inner Life. 


Think of being 
able to sing the So- 
| cial Gospel as well 
| as to preach it! The 
| Social Gospel will 
And fight of knowl - edge in __ their ; _mever seem to be 
a we oy 9 truly religious un- 
When ‘all. earth is tee. . | til the church be- 
: | gins to sing it. 
* * * 


Note the beauti- 
| ful typography of 
this hymn: large 
| notes, bold legible 
words, and ail the 
stanzas inside the 
staves. 
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The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection, 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 


The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. to do 
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EDITORIAL 


A New Prime Minister: 
Mr. Lloyd George 


ORE than once we have spoken rather sharply of 


the British prime minister; but it was understood, 
course, that we spoke of him only as a po- 


For Mr. Lloyd 


the greatest admiration, alike for his genius and 


litical leader. George personally 


haracter—as any one must have who knows his career 
the time when he was “a little brother of the poor” 
ales, all through his heroic fight for the disinherited 
i:ngland. Indeed, it was just for that reason, because 
is attitude during the national election of 1918 and at 
€ peace conference—as well as his horrible black and 


policy in Ireland later—seemed so out of character, 


tl 


we were filled with sorrow and dismay. Yet it has 
ineradicable conviction with The Christian Cen- 


Mr 


sponsible opportunism was only temporary, an adjustment 


been an 
ry that Llovd George’s extreme and almost irre 
the post-war mood. Our expectation has never relaxed 
when public opinion returned to some sort of sanity 

he would again appear in the role of a true statesman. 
Recently he has seemed to return to his true character, 
id with the inconsistency of an opportunist we have seen 
m negotiating with the leaders of Ireland whom he had 
‘enounced as ruffians and red-handed murderers. Whether 
his change of spirit and tactics be due to a return of the 
hetter angels of his nature, or to the threat of chaos, it 
matter for rejoicing; the more because he has been able 
to do what Cromwell and Pitt failed to do. 
that he will once more take up and carry through the re- 
forms laid aside at the outbreak of the war, especially 
the emancipation of the land, without which it seems im- 
possible for Britain to find her way out of the difficulties 
in which she is involved. 


Let us hope 


Anyway, as matters now stand, 


10 living man has it in his power to do more good for 


anity than Mr. Lloyd Georg 
will pray that he 
it to the full, « 


may his opportunity, seize it, 


rd win that permanent fame 


.7 
i 

} : ; 
I, to id 


as Gladstone sai leal excellence 
The Opportunity of 
the Roman Church 

HE choice of a new pope brings to the Catholic church 
T a new opportunity. The affairs of this ancient church 
In South 


have been in a bad way for a long time. \merica 


the corruption and ignorance of the clergy hav alienated 
f return 


that 


In France no 


veil the 


f the men from the church. 


of an ambassador to the vatican can fact 


millions live in spiritual darkness after a revolt from 
superstitions still nourished by the church, though not an 
The 


Rome by Protestantism is one of the striking phenomena 


essential part of the system further cleavage of 


of the times, hundreds of thousands of Bohemians having 


left the church within a year. It is time for the cardinals 


*o face reality. Over against the record of failure in many 


narts of the world are some signal successes in America. 


i} 


In this land preeminently the Catholic church has spoken 


ihe word of social idealism. No church in the land has 


ade more liberal pronouncements than have the Catholic 
bishops. Less of the old European superstitions are found 
here. The worship of bits of the true cross, of bones of 
the saints and ether practices of like quality are relatively 
infrequent. It is in America that the church has devel- 
oped the preaching ability of its priesthood, and its order 
ot Paulist fathers has put on the platform men who are 
often the equal of the best Protestant preachers. Should 


the old tradition of an Italian pope be broken and an 


American cardinal, for example, be elected to the place of 
supreme power, new blood would be brought into the 


policies of the vatican. It is curious to note that it is not 
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social reform, nor the 
CI 


theological reconstruction, nor 
ristian union, nor even missionary expansion which is 
regarded as the supreme question in the selection of a 
pope. The question is the old row between the vatican and 
the quirinal. The Catholic church under modern leacter- 
But the 
fact that she is the Roman Catholic church, and must be 


ship might go far to regain her ancient prestige. 


ruled from an Italian city, seems to preclude all thought 
of large-minded leadershp for the millions who still claim 
her as their spiritual mother. 


“Who on Earth is 

Jane Addams?” 

W HEN Mrs. Margot Asquith, wife of the former 
British prime minister, landed to begin her lecture 

tour, a reporter asked her if she intended to confer with 

prominent American women, naming among them Miss 

Jane Addams. “Whi 

the reply. No doubt she would be equally ignorant ot 

Shades of the Man With the 

No wonder he described the Smart Set of Eng- 


on earth is Jane Addams?” was 


Miss Maude Royden. 


Set, denouncing them in general, and 

irs. Asquith in particular, for their snobbish indifference 

and cynical irresponsibility regarding all forward-looking 
enterprises in behalf of good morals and good manners 
Not in many a day has Miss Addams received a higher 
compliment than to be unknown to Mrs. Asquith, grand- 
other of the flapper, whom the London Morning Post 

Cescribed as “Alice in Blunderland.” 
how little Mrs 


ioral welfare of England, let him read “The Glass 


If any one would 


Asquith and her set signify for the 


Fashion,” in which the author holds the mirror up 
thing we have desired to 
know, and that is what the London papers would have said 


' 
+ 


1 


their folhes. Meanwhile, one 


we “Autobiography of Margot. Asquith” had heen 


written by an American woman! 


The Pulpit and 
Oligarchies 


| ris still the plaint of tl 
hert are threatened 


tf the Outlook 


the pulpit 

1¢s In a recent 
minister who prefers 
anonymously told the story of a battle with a 
oligarchy. The representing the 
wealth of the church fought ccount of advanced 
il ideas. In certain quarters sociology is a 
damnable than higher criticism or evolution. 


ster went over th > 


‘ople, and he won 


churches instead of being 


oligarchy of money, there exi ligarchy of the 
The old-timers keep the church from progressing. 

_ ~ 
ld-fashiened ways are good enough. The young 


who comes church either freis his 
out, or breaks with hi ligarchy and has a fight 
his life on his hands. The weapons of the oligarchy 


much the same everywhere. It threatens to withdraw 
financial support. It whispers damaging rumors often 
le out of whole \ colossal egotism affects its 
for it seems unless it steadies the ark 


Lord the ark will fall The world has turned 
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against the autocrat. It has gone democratic to such an 
extent that every hinderer of the popular will must at 
iast yield his authority. Every minister must in the end 
be tested by results. If he does not bring forth a spiritual 
harvest, he must go, be he liberal or conservative. But 
liis profession as a minister, a teacher of truth, invests 
him with a right to his chance to try out his convictions, 
Either his employing organization must assume al] the 
responsibility and furnish ail the ideas or else entrust to 
the minister much of this function. The times call fora 
higher order of ministry. The church can recruit men 
to its leadership only as it trusts them and gives them 
liberty to find new paths for progress and service beyond 
those in which the fathers walked. 


The Religion of 
New York City 
T a recent meeting of religious workers held in the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian church, New York, Dr, 
John H. 


of the religious situation in that metropolis. 


Finley delivered a striking address descriptive 
The tide of 
materialism and paganism seems about to overwhelm the 
first city of the republic. Even the Roman church, as the 
most recent figures reveal, has lost nearly two hundred 
thousand adherents in the last ten years. It does not 
mean that they are becoming Protestants; it means that 
they are becoming pagans. There are more than two 
million Jews in Greater New York, and yet all the syna- 
gogues put together have a seating capacity, when filled, 
Thus the 
leaders of the Jewish church reach only a fraction of their 


of hardly more than two hundred thousand. 


own people. The Protestant membership of all New 
York churches is about ten per cent of the population, 
with about a million people of Protestant antecedents un- 
attached and apparently unreachable. Yet nowhere is the 
need of spiritual fellowship more appalling than in the 
crowded loneliness of the great city. Nowhere are bodies 
more jostled, nowhere are human souls so much alone. 
In the face of such facts, in the presence of such need, a 
divided, ineffective Christian church is nothing short of a 
tragedy, and a petty sectarianism stands rebuked by the 
awful realities of modern life. No wonder Jesus wept 
ever a city, knowing its cruelty, its black wickedness, its 
nameless possibilities, and its aching pathos! 


“A Rediscovered 
Christianity” 

R. GLENN FRANK, editor of the Century Maga- 
M zine, speaking at the national conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal church in Detroit a few weeks ago 
referred to the common fear that modern Christian schol- 
arship in “digging around the roots of primitive Chris- 
“Tt has 
he said, “that the scholars and 


tianity’”’ would give us a “reduced Christianity.” 
now dawned upon us,” 
ocial pioneers who have been digging around the roots 
of primitive Christianity the past twenty-five years have 
given us not a reduced Christianity but a rediscovered 
Christianity, not the Christianity that has to do solely with 
the cultivation of private virtues in the individual but the 
Christianity that has to do with the establishment of a 


( i les 
Educe 


P 
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ral order in politics as well; a rediscovered Christianity 

demands a clean soul and a clean society; a redis- 
ered Christianity that 
ween the evangelist of private interest and the mis- 


allows no conflict of interest 
nary of social interest; a rediscovered Christianity that 
; on moral order not as a postscript added because ot 
sencies of the industrial age but as an integral part of 
mitive Christianity which is related to society as well 
he individual. If we are to achieve a new order, in- 
ead of slumping into a new disorder, it is imperative that 
e future the average citizen maintain a tolerant atti- 

e toward opinion, a democratic attitude toward wealth 
in aristocratic attitude toward work.” 


acramentarianism and 
Spiritual Bankruptcy 


e 


Lutheran church of Germany separated from 


patronage and support has suffered many things. 
efore the war the church had lost large numbers 
le formerly Lutheran. One of the interesting re- 


ms to this situation is the growth of a high church 


The 


Hansen 


in the Lutheran communion. 

Pastor M. H. 
ambitious theses in imitation of those long 
Martin 


movement Was 


iwurated by who publishea 
hive very 
ssued by Luther. In these modern theses 
poses to abolish much that Luther accomplished by 


back 


with 


confession, vestments, processions, daily 


elaborate ritual, and the creation of an 


| bishops. The apostolic succession is to be gotten 
Sweden which has recently tried to improve the 
ng of .ts bishops by securing some of the purer tra- 
from the English church. It is supposed by this 
hurch party that what the common people want is 
rn to monarchical conceptions in religion and the 
ration of modern religious problems by the estab 

of a ritual clearly borrowed from the Roman 


What 


that if the people wanted this kind of thing, they 


church. this Lutheran pastor does not 


go where they can find the most refined ritualism, 


€ most monarchical of ecclesiastical assumption, 


to the Roman Catholic church. The real chance 
Protestant church in Germany, now that it is freed 
state control, is to align itself with the good cause 


ian democracy. The road back to a living faith 


s not through the backward look and a program 


malism, but forward in the way in which Jesus 


is disciples to tread 


College Life and 
Education 


p SIDENT 
clition of 


eam be permitted to visit 


LOWELL 


certain 


has rather curtly denied the 


Harvard clubs that the football 


the middle west and play some 


team each alternate year. The ground of his 


ion 1s the time consumed by such trips and the 


old-fashioned conviction that colleges have chiefly 
with education. Dr. Albert Parker Fitch, speaking 

ile University recently used some very plain words. 
the language of golf he took the student body out for 
for their devotion to 


aning”’ ‘heap moving pictures, 
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dancing and card playing, to the neglect of the 
And_ Dr. 


paused in his presidential report the other day to remind 


cranium 


of a university man. Butler, of Columbia, 


his students that a university is not a country club. In 
a college of the middle west is a young man who is given 
two thousand dollars a year as his allowance with a quiet 
admonition from his fond papa that he is not to show a 
balance at the end of the year. He is amply able to meet 
the demands of his indulgent and silly parent. He sets 
As for 
lis studies, his father is less concerned about grades than 
Yet this father 


succeeded in busi- 


the stvle in smart motors and the latest clothes. 


zbout making a gentleman of his son. 
was himself a working man once. He 
ness, and is determined that he will make his son measure 
up to the standards reported to be those of blue blooded 
gentlemen. Meanwhile in the colleges there are still to 
be found the old-time hard-working students who think 


that college lite has to do with education. These toil 
discover a 


Yet it is a 


late over higher mathematics, and aspire to 
new compound in the chemical laboratory. 

commonplace around colleges that men such as these are 
not likely to get the college honors. However, life has 
a way of evening things up. Ten years out in the world 
and the relative worth of men appears. The men whose 
chief accomplishment in college was toddling, find thetr 
accomplishment not very remunerative outside the college 
walls. The evils of college life arise from too liberal 
allowances to students, the lack of idealism in the home 
from which the students come and the poorly organized 
condition of religious institutions in the community where 


the college is located. 


Our Young Intellectuals: 
An Appendix 


spoke rather pointedly of our 


OMI 


Young Intellectuals, and the strange antics they ex- 


W eek 5 ago we 


hibit in the sight of the sun. Our reference was to a 
symposium on “Civilization in the United States” in which 
religion was overlooked. The editor of the volume, Mr. 
f{arold Stearns, tells us that this omission was not due to 
an oversight, but to two valid reasons. First, there is no 


religion in America worth writing about. Second, he was 


unable to induce anyone to write about it. He adds, most 
graciously, that those who are interested in the subject, 
if such there be, may find it dealt with in the chapter on 
“Nerves” 
hard to know. 
‘< told us in a new volume entitled “America and the Young 


though why that chapter should be plural is 
What he himself thinks about the matter 


Intellectual,” in which we learn that America is so stupid, 


© crass, so provincial—‘‘so crude, don’t you know’—as 


to be well nigh uninhabitable by a Young Intellectual. 


Many things try his patience, such as “prohibition, an exag- 
gerated reverence for women, home and foreign missions, 
Protestant clericalism”—why “Protestant”; do our Roman 
the Mutual 


all of which are “the fine flower of 


brethren belong to Admiration Society of 
Young Intellectuals ?- 
trmidity, fear and ignorance.” He is half minded to shake 


the dust of America off his feet and get out, disgusted alike 
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its “belligerent individualism” and its hopeless hypoc- 
risy. Meanwhile, Prof. Stuart Sherman quietly remarks 
hat the trouble with our Young Intellectuals is that they 
10 not use their brains! 


Sad beyond words is the lament of our men of letters 
ver a land so dry, denying the fact in one stanza and be- 
moaning it in the next. Slowly it swells to the proportions 
a dirge, in which our Young Intellectuals answer one 
another antiphonally, in a chorus of anger and despair. 
lhe tragedy of it all moves them to write poems, plays, 
says, novels, casting bread upon the waters of this dry 
and, in the hope that the scriptural assurance may some 
lay, somehow, be justified, if not here then in some fair 
Utopia where there will be rivers of beer. 
Michael Mona- 


such distinguished grace and ease 


The latest lament is “Dry America,” by 


an, written in a style of 


at the theme loses its dryness, and becomes intoxicating. 


Hlis scholarship is delightful, his satire delicious. It is 


impossible, he says, for a tree man longer to read 


any 


Horace “in the dry light which prohibitionists have made 


t ine in our midst.” Indeed, most of the classics, in- 


cluding the Bible, cannot be read these days without expur- 


gations so mutilating as to be tragic. Shakespeare and 


Dickens must be re-edited for the scholastic “dry youth” 


this land of the brave. Which is more depressing, the 


hapter on “These Benighted States,” or the final terrify- 


ing glimpse entitled “Looking Forward,” is a matter for 


ritics to decide ther 1 nough to turn an Mnpenitent 


ptimist into pessimist, thinking of our present 
it and the oming race of slave 


and ninnies.”’ 
For, as the distilled essence of a research magnificent, 
liberal consumers 


liberty, or helped 


only 
k \ ed 


» much as an inch. 


‘ , 
vn the bitter 1 t that 


beer and ale have ever 


forward by s So saith history, 


with a finger of pride to “the ale-fed British 


le **¢] 


who won the Magna Charta,” alongside ‘“‘the 


eer-drinking Teutons,” who, whatever else they may have 


heen, showed in our recent experience that they are not 


decadent, when they met “the gallant 


ith the blood of 


warriors 


eins filled w the vine.’ 


ve forget—never while grass grows and water 


‘the wine-inspirited battalions whose splendid cour- 


nd patriotism raised a united Italy on the shield 


nations.” Against this splendid array « valor and 


itism, he coneludes, of all that glorifies history and 


j fet 


exalts humanit anatical wine hater can only adduce 


] 


he example of “the unspea 


unspeakable 


able Turk’’—and now, alas, 
Ani rica ! 


ad. evervbody 


Mr. 


hes of the bourgoisie explod- 


says so, except 


grenades and stink bombs, 


to an accompaniment of 
uproarious laughter, just as if this were not a dry land at 


ill Next 


Mlarious and 


dav he 


uns 


repeats the performance in Baltimore, 


amed \ cross between Brann, Neitz- 


che and Cotton Mather, he will not take it lving down, but 
| 


ields a club, denouncing the whole dry abomination, as 


wel] as all the world and the rest of mankind. Americans, 


he tells us, are a “race of goose-steppers” led by “jitney 


* and are now bogged in “absurdities so immense 
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that only the democratic anzsthesia to absurdity” can save 
us—because, forsooth, we made way with the saloon as q 
political nuisance and a moral pest-house! After this 
manner our artists and young intellectual leaders help ys 
in the eternal battle for decency! 


Howbeit, as to one thing both Mencken and Monahan 


agree, and it explains one thing which has puzzled us much, 
the imagimation. 


Prohibition, they say, kills Hence the 


death of romance and the advent of the new realism, 


Whatever the cause, we read the poems, plays and novels 
written by our Young Intellectuals with the feeling that 
they seek ugliness as the older artists sought lovelines: 
If it is a choice between a rose and a toad, they choose the 
tead. Our “advanced” novelists of this school are strangely 


by the garbage cans and 


fascinated 


Hie, 


back alleys of modern 


What we regret is not their realism, nor yet their 


lf this 1s due 


sUC 


adicalism, but their unspeakable vulgarity. 
° but it looks to us 


ment ; 


prohibition, it 1s a ] 


the result of home-brew or 


The Gospel According to the 
Board of Managers 


\KING advantage of the financial depression 


ich has ec ion in the 


eated an acut ituat 


onary and philanthropic work of all denomina- 


s, certain elements in the Disciples communion repre 


Christian Standard of Cineinnati have been 


wing with unwonted vigor a twenty year war upon 


denomination’s home | foreign missionary orgam- 


\ congress was held at Louisville in early 


under the auspices of the newspaper 


protest against the centralization of power in the 


the United Christian Missionary Society, the 


comprehensive agency in whicl yme two years ag 


missionary and phil organizations 


ath . 
AN ropic 


1; and against the practice o1 Christian unity in | 


churches, particularly upon the foreign mission field. 


discussion was vet Personalities were, 


Discipies discussions, the ief subject-matter ol 


‘The platform was closed to all save 


sympathy with the the gathering, 


purposes of 


. > ‘ + - ‘ a. J 
KF. W. Burnham, president of the United 
‘iety, and Rey. Frank Garrett, missionary to China, 


vine 


were allowed to speak and subjecte long and searching 
questionings. 

The officials of the 
turhed by the attack, 


expected income of 


United Society became greatly dis 


in view of a budget based upon an 


over S 3,000,000 a vear from tie 


‘hurches. The timing of the attack so as to make tt 


ynchronize with the falling receipts resulting from gen 


eral financial conditions, was a shrewd strategem. Feat 


and anxiety seized the minds of the officials. A special 
meeting of the board of managers was called and, as te 
ported elsewhere in this issue, officially adopted for the 
first time in Disciples history a private, creedal interpre 


tation of scripture, and announced that all its work would 
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All ofticers of the 
said to subscribe to it; all missionaries are said 


. carried on in accord with this creed. 
ety are 
be in accord with it, and if any are not the board de- 
res that such will be summarily recalled. 
seems incredible that in this year of our Lord, 1922, 
four years after the great war, with a broken world 
ced of reconstruction, a large and intelligent Christian 
mmunion could be wrenched and torn over a question 
hin and remote as this: whether Christian persons who 
: been bapt.zed by some other mode than immersion in 
should be received into membership in churches on 
mission field. Yet that is the question whose discus- 
n eventuated in the adoption of a creed by the officials 
Christian communion whose historic contention has 
it creeds are schismatic in character and effect, and 
ertinent invasion of the sphere where the word of 
should be allowed to speak in its own terms. 
reed adopted is water tight. It leaves no room 
missionary to hold a contrary private opinion 
go on practically with his work in the spirit of 
«lation to the views of others which he does not 
but for which he need not be held responsible. The 
resolution is introduced by these most interesting 
“In harmony with the teaching of the New Testa- 
inderstood by this board of managers, the United 
} 


conducting its work everywhere on the prin- 


receiving into the membership of the churches ar 


abroad only those who are immersed, penitent 


in Christ.” It continues: “‘Furthermore it is 


ed by this board that all the ministers and mission- 
‘ appointed and supported by this board are in sincere 
vith this policy, and certainly it will not appoint 
ndeed it will not continue in its service any one known 
be not in such accord.” 
something new in modern ecclesiastical history, 
the Disciples neighbors will be interested to take 
Those “creed-bound denominations” like the 
terians and Methodists will be asking: What has 
e of that plea, “No creed but Christ,” upon which 
That 


would seem, in holding 


le preachers have harped for a hundred years? 
proved its inadequacy, it 
mall group of 


shall 


1 Christendom ? 


a million or more Christians to- 


Ow we expect it to be an adequate creed 
Probably this will be the uppermost 
the minds of the neighbors. Some there will be 


ay: Well, if we 


one 


must have a creed it is better 


made deliberately, representatively, and 
by the churches decently and in order, than to 


New 


formulated in a few 


the teaching of the lestament as understood 


+ 


s board of managers” hours of 
and hurried 


s and the 


discussion and imposed upon. the 
their consent. 


Where New 


immersed Christians should be 


miss! without 


Oonaries 


her neighbors will ask: does the 

teach that only 
into the churches? please give chapter and verse, 
lif the answer be made that in the New Testament all 
members were immersed, and if this answer be al- 
for argument’s sake to pass, some of the simpler 
that, of 


only immersed people came to the apostolic com- 


of the neighbors will surely observe 
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munion table also. 
ask, that 
munion as well as close membership. If 


Does it not therefore follow, they will 


you Disciples ought to practice close com- 


you must be 


sectarian in one case, why must you not be sectarian in 
the other? And if you may be catholic and fraternal and 
Christian in one case, why not also in the other? The 
Lord’s supper is more intimate and, one would think, might 
logically be regarded as more “exclusive” than the church 
roll. The communion table stands inside the church door, 
not outside. The supposition is that one must, or, at least, 
ought to pass through the door before he is admitted to 
the Table! 

Others will have The old 
so bitterly resented by the Disciples of earlier generations, 


tat 


thoughts. charge, 


si 


still other 


the Disciples really believe in water regeneration is 


bound to be revived, and it will not be so easy after this 
Indeed, as Dr. I. ] 


tinguished and cautious Disciple pastor, pointed out in 


action to smother it. Spencer, a dis- 
writing of the Louisville congress, the position taken there 
by many speakers and not only not challenged but ardently 
applauded, was equivalent to the doctrine of water regen- 
eration. The water regenerationists have won an amazing 
They 


woman and child of the Disciples fellowship must acknowl 


Victory. have written a creed which every man, 


edge in the degree in which each one participates in the 


missionary and philanthropic work of the denomination. 
The acknowledgment is most explicit and intimate in the 
It is hardly 


less explicit in the case of the missionaries and ministers in 


case of the officials of the missionary society. 
the employ of the society. But no church or church mem- 
ber can give money to the support of the society’s work 
without by implication sharing in the newiy adopted creea 


These are some of the thoughts which the neighbors 


will no doubt have. But one cannot help wondering what 
Mission 


No 


be 


thoughts the missionaries themselves will have. 
aries as a class are a pretty fraternal-minded folk. 
matter how dogmatically sectarian a missionary may 
when he is first appointed, he comes home with a richness 
breadth of 


the 


and mind which makes the controversies be 


tween sects seem petty and mischievous. Disciples 


} 


missionaries, not in China alone but on all mission felds, 


are men and women of Christian breadth and catholicity 
They know the harshness of a policy that projects our 
vestern sectarianism into the young church in pagan lands. 


They | practicing Christianity unity 


ave in many cases been | 
“open membership” it has been called, in proper analogy 
to “open communion.” This procedure has been carried 
on in China through the most elemental Christian necessi- 
It is hard 
sinning against Christ these 
otherwise 


And it 1s 
| 


ne movement 


ties of missionary cooperation and reciprocity. 


to see how without overtly 


could have done 


the 


missionaries 


doubly hard, in presence of toward 


unity everywhere on the mission field, and confronting the 
universal demand for an autonomous indigenous church, to 
see how they can go back to the schismatic procedure of 
shutting the door upon a Christian man or woman who 
happens to have been baptized by some other mode than 
immersion, 

What 


the personnel of the China mission are well known 


will these missionaries do? The convictions of 


They 
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made overtures some two years ago to their home base 
asking sanction for a more formal step in the practice 
That 
they can hardly subscribe to the “teaching of the New 
iestament as 


f Christian brotherhood than they had yet taken. 


understood by the board of managers’”— 


shades of Westminster !—making it incumbent upon them 


7 


to practice the narrowest kind of sectarianism in the name 

Christian unity, is clear to those who know them per- 
onally or have followed the development of their work or 
have kept informed of their overtures for further liberty 

the practice of Christian fellowship. 

lhe truth is the board of managers has put its mis- 
jonaries in a harsh predicament. If the peculiar type of 
onscience that is begotten in missionary society officials 
by the exigencies of administering missionary organiza- 
tions, is able to negotiate a creedal bunker like this with- 
out moral strain, it that the 


the missionaries is so easily adjustable. 


does not follow conscience 


‘The creeda} 


sulution declares that the board of will not 


managers 
continue in its employ any missionary known not to be 
‘In sincere accord” with its sectarian procedure. It wil) 


Le pretty hard for the China missionaries to declare their 


New 


ament as understood by the board of managers” did not 


ere accord, li only “the teaching of the Tes- 


lave to be “sincerely” accepted! If only the missionaries 
ad been left with a little margin in which to stretch their 
mscience when they declared their “accord.” 


Yes, 


upon “the teaching of the 


hey could 
ave said in their sleeve 


based 


we are in accord with the 
New 


managers,” in the 


‘Testament 


ts understood by the board of sense 


follow 
But they must be in “sin- 


that we are the servants of the board and must 


heir instructions in our work. 


ere’ accord. The realm of private judgment is deeply 


nvaded by the creed-making board of managers, and no 


missionary who does not sincerely believe that the board 


New 


sound and true and authoritative can comfortably 


if managers’ understanding of the Testament teach 


his meager stipend from the treasury which that 


1 administers. 


ie simple fact is that the board of managers of the 


te Society at its last sold out the 


possession of the Disciples of Christ 


meeting most 


recious the Chris- 


tian hberty of ministers, missionaries and humblest mem. 


bers [he board of managers surrendered to the most 
ntolerant and reachlonary newspape r organ in the \mer 
an church. The 

] 


water regenerationists now hold the 


of that historic enterprise for Christian unity 
mark ! 


e ot 


which was launched under the inspiring 
Thomas and Alexander Campbell to “build a 


whose doors should be as wide and high as the 


tes of heaven.” 


this would be the conclusion of the whole matter if the 


uccess were not so complete. For our part, we think 


he thing has been so well done that it cannot possibly stay 


aon The board of managers cannot deliver the con 


cience of the whole body ot 


Standard. The 


Disciples of Christ to the 
ristian 


real here is 


transaction was too smooth to 
like 
Chilton, who resigned from the board when it wrote 
Ne SY 


juggling somewhere. Somebody 


“understanding” of t) lestament into a creed 
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to be bound upon consecrated missionaries whose shoe 
latchets but few of them are worthy to unloose, or Dy 
Peter Ainslie who spoke like an Old Testament propher— 
or was it more like the apostle Paul ‘—at Kansas City re. 
cently, or Rev. John R. Ewers, whose East End church 
in Pittsburgh, almost simultaneously with the formulating 
of the creed according to the board of managers, voted 
with only three opposing voices to practice Christian unity 
in their congregation—some tall sou! with the blood of th 
fathers in his veins will emerge carrying a banner in hj 
hand and win back again the liberty which the board 
managers of the United Christian Missionary Society 
cravenly surrendered. 


The Newspaper Lad 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
UT one thing doth separate me and Keturah at the 
Breakfast Table, and that is the Morning Paper. For 
| take the Politics Part and she doth take the Gossip 
Part, and we read, both of us a part of the time. And 
part of the time we talk. And our Paper cometh unto us 
every morning except the Sabbath; for on that day | wil 
not enslave myself with it. For it is not unto me a 
question of the sin of it, but of the freedom of the spirit 
upon one day from the concerns of the secular. 

And the Paper is brought by a Lad who waddeth it y 
skillfully and throweth it so that it falleth upon the Porc! 
hard by the Front Door. But when it Raineth, or Bloweth, 
er Snoweth, then doth he hurl it from a Greater Distance. 
\nd if he hath good luck, 


out in the Rain. 


it landeth on the Front Porch 
And if his luck is not so good, it goeth 
into the Shrubbery, or into Any Old Place that doth hap 

\nd I answered and spake unto the Lad, saying, | once 
was a Lad, and I did jobs like unto this, and I am strong 
for the Boys. And it is no joy to me on a Cold or Wet 
Morning that thou crawlest out of the Hay before Star 
Light and bravest the Weather to get me my Paper: and 
if I were the only one to be considered, I could dry the 
old thing out on the Radiator and make the best of 
But there is another that I must consider, and that is thy- 
self. For if thou goest through life Cutting Corners, and 
delivering the goods Any Old Way, how shall it be wih 
thy Future as a Man? 

And I said unto him, So far as I am concerned, | will 
uot revile thee. But when thou playest Ball, it is not a 


question whether it is convenient for thee to make the 
throw, but whether thou canst get the Ball to First Bas 
zhead of the Batter, and not only get it there on time, 
but get it where the baseman can possess it. 

And I said, Thou art going out into a Rather Exacting 


World, which 


their Success. 


judgeth men not by their Motive but by 
Even if it keep thee a little longer in the 
Rain or Cold, I advise thee to deliver the Morning Paper 
on the Front Porch, hard by the Door. And it shall be for 
thy praise now, and for thy Welfare in the years to come. 

And if he shall do this, it will help him to make a man. 
But Boys are not the only kind of folk who need this 


Lesson. 





Abraham Lincoln 


Verses by Thomas Curtis Clark 


“Here is one more honored than any other man while living, more revered when dyina, 


and destined to be loved to the last syllable of recorded time.”—John Philip Newman 


The Miracle 
HE wild Kentucky hills were touched of God, 
T \nd lo! a child was born; his sires, unknown, 
(reamed not that God would for their tears atone 
By raising from their midst a king. The sod 
vhich they walked was cursed to them, 
Regrudging them their bread, for all their toil; 
But it was holy ground; for from that soil 
Should come a chosen one; the diadem 
1 his brow should be no piece of gold, 
ut, like his lowly Lord’s, a thorny crown. 
Upon his cross he died; they took him down, 
And lo! they found, before the day was old, 
it they had crucified their one true friend: 
te their hate, he loved them to the end. 


At Gentryville 
.OM these dark streets flamed forth a brilliant light, 
F is miry clay produced a mighty tree, 
from this rude town emerged the bravest knight 
ut ever fought for human liberty. 
t have been he found his splendid dream 
these shacks, where giant rats run wild? 

s from heaven a high, prophetic gleam 
Ensnared his heart, the while he thought and smiled. 
very spot was where he laughed and talked ; 

iy he whittled, whiling hours away. 
naked feet these slimy alleys walked, 
1 this hut, perhaps, he learned to pray. 
s the tale of tales since time began— 
squalor travai'led and brought forth a man! 


The Dreamer 


H' knew the curse of poverty, 
But, lighted by his dream, 
He heeded not the clouds of night 
That covered him. The gleam 
Of high ambition led him on 
Through cruel years of fate 
Until he entered, heaven-led, 
The pathway of the great. 


He found, amid the sloughs of youth, 
A path of blessedness, 

And, as he walked the stony road 
Of eminent success, 

He kept his lofty dream of truth, 
Nor left her righteous way 

Until the crown of martyrdom 
Brought sunset to his day. 


© tender ruler of our hearts, 
Bequeath to us the grace 
That shone from heaven’s inmost shrine 
Upon thy saintly face. 
On selfishness and greed and pride 
We rear our mighty State: 
Inspire in us again the Dream 
That made thy leading great. 


The Christian 


IS toes declared him blasphemous, perverse, 
lgnoring God and heedless of His Word. 

They said he lacked in fineness, who preferred 
To market jokes, rude stories to rehearse. 
He was no white-robed saint: a strong man he 
Who loved to wrestle with the devil’s brood 
That lurked behind the fashions of the good. 
He scorned all shams, and for hypocrisy 
He held a hatred such as Christ alone, 
The scourge of haughty Pharisees, could know. 
Those painted masks of Christians felt his blow, 
And at his blameless name each cast a stone. 
Not by their words, but by their fruits, said He, 


Who also knew the sting of calumny. 


The Master 


W" need him now—his rugged faith that held 
last to the rock of Truth through all the days 

Of moil and strife, the sleepless nights; upheld 

By very God was he—that God who stays 

All hero-souls who will but trust in Him, 

\nd trusting, labor as if God were not. 

His eyes beheld the stars, clouds could not dim 

Their glory; but his task was not forgot: 

To keep his people one; to hold them true 

To that fair dream their fathers willed to them— 

I'reedom for all; to spur them; to renew 

Their hopes in bitter days; strife to condemn 

Such was his task, and well his work was done- 

Who willed us greater tasks, when set his sun. 


The Glory of Lincoln 


HO builds of stone a shrine to bear his name 


Shall be forgot when months and years have flown; 


Who writes his name upon the scroll of fame, 
The centuries shali find to men unknown; 

But who for fellow men endured the shame 
Shall have eternal glory for his own. 





Preaching in the New Age 


By Samuel McComb 


is begin by asking: Wherein lies the power of 


the pulpit? It can not be in critical or literary 
information about the Bible, for this can be ob- 
tained much more accurately and fully from the writings 
scholars; nor can it be in fine thoughts finely ex- 
pressed, for these we can enjoy in the magazine article 
and the book of essays; nor yet again in the splendors of 
ratory because there are many more great speakers out- 
Where then does it lie? } 


in the possession of a valid, permanent and in- 


side the pulpit than in it. 


lispensable message to the soul of man and in such a 
presentation of it as will win a vital response and make 
it the creator of a new character, a new life. The preacher 
and his message stand related in an unique and signal 
fashion. In the pulpit the speaker has no meaning apart 
trom his gospel; his significance lies wholly in the extent 
» which he has been first of all fashioned by his message. 
.s Joubert finely says: “You may do what you like, 
mankind will believe no one but God; and he only can 
ho believes that God has spoken to 


» one can give faitl 


mankind 


» unless he has faith; the per- 


persuade indulgent disarm.” Here is the 
we have a message or we have it 
prevailing weaknesses of the pulpit is 
part of the preacher as to whether 
has any definite and living word which he can afford 


ith absolute confidence, as to whether there is 


ground © hich he can take his stand and 
ralyzing power 

One thing is 

for faith as they long 

es agnostics, sceptics, non 

ir a Vision of a spirit- 

ler, for and goodness, and the 
en to whom this revealing vis! has come will find an 


udience even in the wilderness. 
MODERN SPIRITUAL HUNGER 


» of sermon hardiy appeals 
men today, except to those who need no conversion. 
wok too much for granted and it had for its background 

ctrines and principles now called in question. But it 
also true that never were thoughtful men more open 

a rational presentation of the Christian gospel. They 
away from arid debates about the Person of Christ, 

v feel instinctively that he has the secret of a new 
jovous life for the individual and for society, but 
cannot explicate it in rational terms, they cannot 

vive it commanding power over the intellect and will. 
Ifow can the modern preacher face the spiritual situation 
] 


hus created, if he has not grasped the primary and fun- 


lamental truths of the Christian religion? 
I. 
The preaching for the new age must be dominated by 
creat constructive ideas. One of the lost ideals of preach- 
ing in sore need ef recovery is that which found in the 


gospel a revelation of truth, of ultimate reality. Today 


men feel that religion is either everything or nothing. 
They will sift it to the bottom. No longer can it be based 
on traditional dogmas armed with ecclesiastical authority 
but on absolute truthfulness and personal conviction Inter- 
est in-minute refinements or nice doctrinal distinctions is 
dead, and in its place has come a yearning for a grasp of 
truths that grip life at its roots and go down to the source 
of things. The gospel is not a philosophy, nevertheless 
it has a philosophical background and while it is friendly 
tu any idealistic conception of the mind, there are current 
world-views that are fatal to its existence. The preacher 
niust know what these are and he must be able, on fit 
occasion, to vindicate his faith as an act in harmony with 
the highest reason. Further, he must be inspired with 
a sense of the ethical and intellectual grandeur of Chris- 
tianity, with its boundless wealth of truth which, touch- 
Ing man at every point, lifts him out of time into eternity, 
and satishes the craving of the intellect for unity, large- 


ness and power. 


WHAT MAKES GREAT PREACHERS 
Read any of the great preachers who have made their 
mark on their own and succeeding generations—a Baxter, 
an Edwards, a Channing, a Beecher, a Phillips Brooks, 
to name but a few 
Q 


and you will find that beneath their 
owers of eloquence, their poetry and mysticism, their 
iow fervor of appeal, there is a solid sub-structure 
‘der of majestic truths, which gives solidity 
and massive splendor to the discourse. We are suffering 
from a reaction against the dogmatism of the past. Unable 
‘o proclaim the doctrines in which our fathers rejoiced, 
we are tempted to abandon the effort to understand our 
religion, and to take refuge in pious sentimentalities or in 
activities which 


practical, external dispense with 


necessity of rational reflection. Now this procedure 


sterile church and a decadent religion. Great practical 
results can be the fruit only of a principle grasped 

he intelligence. Consistent and effective action is 
at deep convictions. 


has been hardened into dogmas and therefore the 


Unhappily, most of our religious 
thought 
mass of men can find in it no motive to action, The 
preacher must recast a dogmatic formula in terms of con- 
Gut if the 
dogma is shown to be false by the Christian consciousness 


temporary life and make it available for use. 


o; our time, it must be reported and replaced by expres 
sions more acceptable and rational. For the day of trial 
is here; the searching fires of a world-calamity are burn- 
ing up the hay, wood and stubble, and men’s hearts are 
failing them for fear of what may befall the temple of 
faith itself. 

The cry of the hour is for men who will re-study and 
re-vitalize the ruling ideas of the gospel of Christ, who 
will steep them in the living realities of experience atid 
make them once more the possession of heart and con 
science. The age for mere impressionism is past. The 
average layman will tell you quite frankly that he does 
not understand the Bible and we all know that within as 
well as without the church there is an appalling ignorance 


convi 


news 
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- the fundamental ideas of Christianity—with the result 


+ ancient heresies re-clothed in modern dress or neg- 


at 
lected aspects of Christian truth now emphasized and set 
in terms that seem to make them a fresh revelation, 
lure and captivate minds that have never been subjected 
the discipline of vigorous and solid pulpit teaching. 
need, in order that the pulpit may experience a re- 
Wirth of its ancient power, a race of preachers who shall 
be. first and foremost, thinkers. “ 3eware,” says Emerson, 
“when the great God lets loose a thinker in this planet, 
Then all things are at risk. It is as whena conflagration 
.s broken out in a great city and no man knows what 


. safe or where it will end.” Now the great ideas that 
at the heart of the Christian religion, have a “feeling- 
ne.” are on the way to action. God, what he really 
nd the sources of our knowledge of him; human free- 
and responsibility in a universe governed by iron 
inviolable laws; sin, its relation to God, to self and 
he world; redemption from evil and the method by 
1 it is achieved; Christ, who he was, and what he 
|. and the nature of his message to man’s soul; the new 
in God, how it originates and how it is sustained; 
and its meaning; the world to come, its reality, 
iture and significance for the life that now is—-such are 
ne of the great truths which the modern man longs 
ear about, not indeed as dogmas imposed on the mind 

f the preacher from without and mechanically transferred 
he mind of the hearer, but as ever-fresh discoveries 
he preacher himself, all aglow with the fires of a 
bie emotion, instinct with the magic of life, strong to 
and to irradiate with solemn light 


nsform character, 


» mysteries of existence. 

If. 
he preaching for the new age must be rich tn suaq- 
tion. One of the most frequent charges leveled at the 
is its lack of practical effectiveness in bringing re- 
ligious ideas to bear upon life. Of exhortation we have 


enongh 
é igh 


and more than enough, but we are very scant of 
ractical suggestions for the achievement of the goodness 
we are exhorted to practice. It is being more and more 
recognized that law obtains in the spiritual no less than 
the material realm. Hence the modern man is anxious 
know what these spiritual laws are and how they may 
he utilized for the enrichment and expansion of life. As 
‘hearer feels thrilled by a noble presentation of some 
aspect of the Christian character, his unspoken wish is— 
‘i only I knew how to put on this virtue, if only it did 
seem like a picture painted in the clouds!” Or he 
catches a vision of the exceeding sinfulness of sin, not 
in vague outlines but in hard, definite, particular detail, 
and as he contemplates its hideous character and the dread 
penalties that await it, his conscience awakens, and he 
resolves to be a better man, and then he yearns for some 


ir 


word to make plain how he can be set free from the 


idden shame that is ruining his happiness and penalizing 
his higher powers. 


And if no word be spoken, he is 
thrown back in his old abortive efforts, the victim of 
ancient inhibitions, and he settles down into the despairful 
conviction that, as poor Robert Burns said, the gospel is 
news too good to be true. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


CENTURY 


THE NEEDS OF MEN 

Many persons haunt our churches not to seek intel 
lectual illumination, nor yet to have their doubts dissi- 
pated but for practical help in the management of their 
ewn characters. They hear the preacher discourse on 
the wonders of prayer, its blessedness, its power to raise 
ihe soul to the heights of the religious life, and all the 
time the heart is crying silently—Would to God that my 
faith were in proportion to my belief, that I knew how 
io lay hold of the divine energy, and lose my poor, per- 
plexed, harassed self 

“in that mystery, 
Where God-in-man is one with man-in-God.” 

The man of 
business will freely admit the nobility of a life of prac- 


Or the need may be of a different kind. 


tical enterprise based on the Christian ideal but what he 
wants to know is how amid the concrete difficultic: of 
buying and selling, the harsh realities of a system based 
on ruthless competition, the Christian principle may be 
applied and shown to be not only ideal hut solidly real. 
Something of this may be learned from books, but not 
much. It is through self-knowledge, through fellowship 
with men, through plunging into the stream of life’s expe- 
riences that we may win the spiritual tact, the moral 
insight that is the key to the solution of the problems and 
perplexities of religion when applied to the realities of 
existence. The pulpit that is to win influence and serve 
the world’s necessities today, must be rich in suggestive- 
ness, in scientific aim, in hints that make for spiritual 
attainment. 
ITT. 

The preaching for the new age must recover the note 
New Testa- 
that the 
Christ created 


of triumphant gladness. The reader of the 


ment and of early Christian literature knows 


ground-tone of the new life which was 


joy. Jesus went about, as we know, turning sadness and 
sorrow into peace and joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
With profound insight the unknown mystic who composed 
the fourth gospel puts at the forefront of his writing the 
symbolic story of the wedding feast at Cana, where, 
transmuting the common things of sense, the Master 
showed forth his glory as the bringer of joy to the world. 
And another mystic could write from his Roman prison— 
“Rejoice in the Lord evermore.” This gift of joy, the 
legacy of Christ to his followers, suffuses with its radi- 
ance the Christian life of the primitive church, as von 
Dobschutz has abundantly shown. The “children of joy,” 
as the primitive believers were called, had such spiritual 
certainty and confidence, that they created a new world 
in the midst of an old and dying world, inhabited by a 
new and “third race” of men who had the promise of 
all the future. In that strange and to us fantastic pro- 
duction of the second century, “The Shepherd of Heérmas,” 
the author whe was by temperament what we should now 
call a melancholy neurasthenic, received a revelation in 
the strength of which his moroseness and depression were 
conquered by a spirit of abounding faith and gladness. 
The Angel of Repentance appears to Hermas and says 
tc him: “Put away sorrow from thyself for she is the 
cister of double-mindedness and of angry temper.” “How 
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” 


-ir,” says 1, “is she the sister of these? For angry temper 
seems to me to be one thing, double-mindedness another, 


orrow another.” “Thou art a foolish fellow,” saith he, 


‘and perceiveth not that sorrow is more evil than all the 
-pirits, and is most fatal to the servants of God and be- 
yond all the spirits destroys a man and crushes out the 


Holy Spirit, * * * Therefore clothe thyself in cheer- 


tulness, which hath favor with God always, and is accept- 


eble to him and rejoice in it.” Here we discern the 


deepest note ot the Christian religion, which has sounded 
again and again through the centuries, especially in the 


yreat mystics, despite the melancholy and austere voices 


of a Latinized theology with its emphasis on pain and 
Incaleu- 


} 


penalty as the sovereign medicines of the soul. 


lable mischief has been done to religion by Carlyle’s notion 


which has infected the thoughts of so many preachers that 
Much 


nearer the truth is the remark of Matthew Arnold that 


the glory of Christianity is its “worship of sorrow.” 


is the gladness of Christianity which has made its 


its SOTTOW eg 


tortune and not 


ROME'S IDEAL OF SAINT 


The wise old Roman church has laid it down that only 
life penetrated by spontaneity and joy can be recog- 
l as of refuses 


supreme religious pe rfection. She 


canonize any saint in whose life and influence there 


as not been the note of expansive joy, even though faith 
We 


that will present religion as 


heen present strong enough to work miracles. 


need the preaching 
«u generous and satisfying life, the one adequate outlet 
for the energies that in most of us are only half-used, the 
reaching that will thrill us inte forgetfulness of evil, into 

consciousness of that peaceful joy, of enthusiastic 


shall 


this will be our experience 


influence of which we achieve 


\nd 


to those sources of 


adness 


under the 


victor 


undreamed of 


we return inspiration from 


the early disciples and those of a like spirit in later 


drew 


their strength and peace. Their master-con- 
was the reality and nearness of the spiritual world. 
hem the every-day, commonplace realm of birth and 
h, eating and drinking, health and sickness, work and 
rest, were surrounded by the spiritual world as by an 
Nay, 


*h they truly lived, whereas the present 


itmosphere. rather, the real world was the invisible 


material 
but a phantasmagoria which like the 
7 


When the 


laterialism, when she boldly puts first the spiritual world 


passes 


a dream church renounces her 


nd relegates (to the second place) money ad machinery, 
rief, when she returns to the mystical convictions of 
founder and Lord, we may expect such an enhance- 
ent of vitality, such an influx of power and peace that 


1 


e shall transcend all the barriers of stale custom and 


and re-assume the = spiritual leadership of 
IV. 

lhe preaching for the new age must be democvatic in 

‘ympathies and outlook. For good or ill democracy 

here and its universal triumph is only a matter of a 

itle time. People wonder at the enthusiasm, the exalted 

mood which democracy or the ideal of popular govern- 
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ment creates. But they would cease to wonder if the, 
reflected that we are here dealing not merely with a po 
litical stratagem but with a deep and vital passion for 
equality of opportunity, for freedom to develop one’s 
spiritual gifts, released from the tyrannies of caste and 
privilege. The higher democracy believes in a new type 
of aristocracy, a nobler guild of merit, character ang 
worth. As James Russell Lowell puts it—“Democracy 
must show capacity for producing not a higher type of 
average man but the highest possible types of manhood 
How 
to the democratic 
The relation is one of direct spiritual kindship, 


under every variety of condition, or tt is a failure.” 


stands the Christian gospel related 
ideal ? 
To the eye of Christ the humblest creature that wears 
a human face is the potential child of Deity and heir of 
immortal life. He is inspired by the breath of the Infinite 
and his fate stirs the interest of the moral universe. 

seemly that such a being should breathe the corrupted 
air of the tenement slums, and suffer exploitation at the 
hands of from the cradle 


strong 


the cunning and_ the 


to the grave? 


THE SOCIAL CHALLENGE 
The Christian ideal and thei social order are in frightful 
antagonism to each other. Young and enthusiastic minds 
are awakening to this alarming fact, and they “are moving 
about in worids not realized.” Can the pulpit be silent or 
take refuge in fussy ecclesiastical questions which no 
Christian gospel 


longer interest any living mind? The 


does not regard human beings as though they were dis- 
embodied spirits. It has no sympathy with the cant of 
some Christians who pretend to believe that “material 
things do not matter.” We know that they do matter, 
We know that there are types of poverty which cut at 
the roots of all spirituality and make a worthy or religious 
life well-nigh impossible. That was why the poor made 


such an appeal to the heart of Christ. His supreme cre- 


1 


dential which he offered the doubting Baptist was not 


his miracles but this—‘‘the poor have the gospel preached 


19 them.” And we must embody in our message the 
truth that the physical basis of the spiritual life is sacred, 
that all men are entitled to the opportunity to earn their 
bread, that the end and aim of religicn is nothing less than 
1 redeemed soul in a redeemed body and dwelling in a 
redeemed environment. 

The moral solution of the social problem challenges 
the preacher of today who too often blinks the fact that 
if he evades the issue the Christian religion is likely to 
Lecome a thing of personal and private pieties, without 
power to lift the collective life to 
Yet the church must 


not attempt to give answers to economic questions which 


influence, without 


higher levels of spiritual vitality. 
it is incompetent to give. It must not rashly propound 
economic suggestions which it is not qualified to offer. 
The church speaks to rich and poor, socialists and indi- 
alike and commit herself to any 
specific doctrine which claims to be the final solution of 


vidualists she cannot 


the sociological problem. But she is committed to the 
position that the social order must rest on justice or it is 


doomed. She is committed to those permanently valid 
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principles which her Lord has laid down and which, freed 
‘rom their temporal and evanescent forms, must consti- 
tute the foundations on which is to be built the new and 
tovelier world for which we yearn. The church must tell 
the wage-earner that without the passion of a religious 
faith constraining him to the highest loyalty and service, 
material advancement is as dust and ashes. She must 
tell the rich man that for his soul’s sake his millions may 
have been won at too high a price. There was a time 
when we had to preach that the soul of the poor man 
was as precious in the sight of God as the soul of the 
it looks as if we must now insist that the soul of 

he rich is as dear to God, the common Father, as that of 
the poor. It requires courage to preach this latter truth. 
For it means that we must warn the rich man of the evils 
that beset him, the danger of the service of mammon 
which uses up all his energies so that he has no time, and 
self, the 


langer that in some hour of crisis when the sacrifice of 


eventually no desire to think about his real 


is wealth is demanded from him, he cannot make the 
of faith; his slavery has killed his soui. 
ACCOUNTABILITY FOR WEALTH 
\nd on the positive side, we must proclaim with a new 
that 
sacred stewardship for which the steward must give 


of conviction, the doctrine of Christ wealth 


nt to his conscience and to God. Christ’s message 
inscends the limitations we would impose upon it. He 
ife steadily and as a whole, and though his method 
be slow it is drastic and radical; for it involves an 
And 


haps the best contribution the preacher could make to 


renewal! and liberalism of the human spirit. 


age governed more and more by democratic ideas would 
to lay aside all scholastic and ecclesiastical infallibility 


take room every Sunday for a meeting with his 

in order to discuss with them openly and frankly 
eas which from the pulpit he has been commending 
eir acceptance. Henceforth preaching by itself will 


suffice. It must be supplemented by free discussion. 


V 
preaching of the new age must recover the lost 
hold 


preaching is a fine art analogous to sculpture, to 


of artistic perfection in matter and form, | 


, to music, and that it is the most exacting of them 
bundantly proved by the singular scarceness of those 
excel in it. One of the reasons for this paucity of 
s may well be the widespread opinion among preach- 
that the sermon is a purely utilitarian product with 
And this 
tion in turn springs, it would seem, from a confusion 
! thought. 


beauty has nothing whatever to do. 


It is true that purg art serves no end beyond 


esthetic satisfaction in the contemplation ot 


1uty, and in this sense art is foreign to the work of 
But it that a 
and foremost a practical end may yet be so 


nstructing sermons. is also true work 
serving first 
constructed, so zsthetically satisfying that it is at once 
a useful object and a thing of beauty, a joy forever. The 
Primary purpose of a church is to be a meeting-place 
‘ran assembly of worshippers. Shall 


to carve his loveliest designs upon the walls or to 


we forbid the 
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depict the face of saint and seer upon the windows? 
But there is a deeper reason why, if the pulpit is to re- 
gain its waning power, it must aim to greater beauty 
of form. 


Preaching, to be sure, is much more than an art. It 


for the sake 


of persuading the mind, touching the emotions with the 


does not exist for its own sake alone but 


ultimate end of affecting the will. Still the instrument 
by which these things are done is language, and language 
has a vital relation to thought, and thought that is beau- 
tiful has a tendency to clothe itself in beautiful words. 
Well has it been said that he whom men called the Word 
et God came among us full not only of the truth that 
ilumines but of the grace that charms. Hence | 
with the remark of Mahaffy that if by the subtlest logic 


agree 


by the most deliberate emotion a man can force his own 


deepest convictions upon his hearers, then such artistic 
shetoric is not only defensible but strongly to be encour 


aged. Ina letter from a private correspondent, a thought- 


‘ul layman, a significant criticism touches this point. “The 
preacher,” he writes, “should confine himself closely to 


his subject. ‘et him prepare his sermon as a lawyer 


writes his brief, everything he sets down tending to throw 


ight on the matter in hand. He should avoid 


bates 
ne ing 


wordy, discursive, and uselessly repetitious. In a game 


cf chess every move should count. If a player moves 


simply for the sake of making a move, he is apt to be in 


a bad way and the game is about up with him. So a 
preacher should not say anything simply for the sake of 


saving something.” My correspondent, all unwittingly, 


was laying down an important canon of sound oratory. 


+o avoid mannerisms, tediousness, slipshod and negligent 


speech, sounding but empty phrases, lame and impotent 


conclusions, 1s a work to 


be achieved only by a devoted 


and painstaking artist. Other things being equal, that 


sermon will best achieve its purpose and evoke a deep 


response from him who hears it, which is organic, pri 
portioned in structure, impressive by its form and diction 


noble and dignified in its ornate harmony. 


Testing American Sincerity 
By Lucia Ames Mead 


ciose of} the 


\Washington Conference, 


the real test of the American people as to their 


faith in substituting law for war will come in the 
The 


aroused and are determined paradoxically, after we 


appropriations for army and navy. militarists 
scrapped battleships and decreased our army, to increase 
our officers for both, 

Senator Weeks is considering the doubling of the capac- 
\West “the present 
sioned strength will be insufficient to fulfill the 


‘ty of Point and states that coimmis- 
functions 
required by our national defense policy when that policy 
attains its realization through the acceptance of military 
training by the American people.” Last vear $900,000 
was appropriated for the summer civilian camps. 
asked The 


that a smaller navy will require a much more efficient 


This 


year $2,700,000 is for. navy men maintain 
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me and this requires a larger number of officers. We 
have at present no naval reserves but a new bill for their 
reorganization is being drawn up and appropriations for 
their maintenance will be urged. 

Among the plans proposed to increase the spirit of mili- 
tarism are “fuller provision of prizes for military and 
athletic excellence, more military ceremonies, parades, re- 
views and escorts to the colors,” and “detail of experienced 


newspaper men at each camp.” The Army and Navy 


i 
Journal says that “in view of the pacifist and anti-military 


forces that are at work in the United States, it is of the 
greatest importance that the people should be made to real- 


ize the absolute importance of an adequate army.” 


WHY MORE OFFICERS! 


What is the situation? It is that if we add the 1500 
more officers to the army that are proposed, it will be their 


| 


vecial task “to exert their trained efforts to the utmost 


extent in arousing the interest of the local communities 
‘n the national defense problem.” The surplus of officers 
"4 be sent out to work with the national guard, the re 
serve officers training corps, and in colleges and schools. 
‘Jur army has been reduced to 150,000 and this number 
will not be increased, but, if now, in this time of economic 
retrenchment while there is a lull in militarism, the corps 
of officers can be largely increased, the militarists hope 
that in a vear or so we can begin to talk again about com- 
pulsory military training and create a great reserve. 

How far have the American people been converted to 
the principle laid down in the famous Hensley resolution 
of 1916 in which congress declared it to be “the policy of 
the United States to adjust and settle its internaiional 
disputes through mediation or arbitration?” 

How far do they believe the resolutions adopted by the 
general court of Massachusetts in February, 19157 

“The Unitel States of America affirms the political 
unity of all mankind. 

“It affirms the supremacy of world sovereignty over 
nztional sovereignty. 

“It promises loyal obedience to that sovereignty 

“It believes that the time has come for the organization 
of the world government, with legislative, judicial and 
executive departments. 

“It invites all nations to join with it in the establish- 
ment of that government.” 

How much have we advanced in theory since those reso- 
lutions and the Hensley resolution were written? We 
are told by Senator Borah that when we have scrapped 
ithe prescribed ships we shall be only where we were in 
1914. After the “war to end war,” we went on spending 
over four times as much in war preparations as we dia 
ten years before. After the world war, the nations from 
whom the great menace of Germany had been removed 
went on spending $16,500,000,000 yearly. With the scrap- 
ping of the battleships in the Hughes program they will 
save only $1,500,000,000. Land armaments have not been 
touched. Our government clung so affectionately to the 
submarine as a method of defense that Great Britain’s 
noble proposal to abolish it was lost; though France would 
still have refused, Japan would have yielded and the con- 
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terence might then have shown the world that our skirts. 
at least, were clean and that we had done our utmost to 
suppress the assassin of the sea. France could not long 
have held out alone after the same proposal had been sent 
to the League of Nations by its commission on the reduc. 
tion of armaments. 

In ig14, we were content to let Great Britain have the 
largest navy in the world. Today, we insist that ours must 
equal hers, and only last November we had a program 
which would have given us double her tonnage by 1924. 
We now think we must have at least equal tonnage 4l- 
though, unlike Great Britain, we are self-sufficing and not 
dependent on foreign food ; although our coast line is only 
one-quarter of that of the British empire, and although we 
are protected by two great oceans, and have to the north 
the safest borderline in the world because it is unfortified: 
and although we have not an enemy on this continent who 
could or would attack us. 

Today, an international court of justice has been set up 
by the fifty-one nations in the League of Nations. Fifty- 
one nations have taken solemn pledges to wait nine months 
for investigation or arbitration of their disputes with their 
fellow members. We, not being in the league have, in 
cumbersome, roundabout fashion, recognized the necessity 
of having some cooperation and have thus secured a naval 
holiday and a four-power pact which would not have been 
thought of had we been in the league. 

The world is watching to see how much this is going to 
mean and what !s our next step. What is done will depend 
largely on whether the thirteen million letter writers who 
sent their requests to Washington are going to keep “on 
the job.” Eleven millions asked for reduction of arma- 
ments; over 295,000 wanted complete abolition of the 
submarine and only about 10,000 wanted anything short 
of abolition 


PERSISTENT EFFORT WILL WIN 


These people have certain strong forces in congress who 
intend to fight the quiet, persistent effort to keep up un- 
necessary armaments and superfluous officers. Senator 
King has introduced a resolution (H. J. 152) which calls 
This would 
save about $200,000 which could be spent in fighting the 


for the reduction of the army to 75,000. 


terrible and certain enemies of ignorance, disease, and 
crime. This bill also calls for a reduction of the navy 
from 100,000 to 50,000. Senator Borah will support it. 
Senator Lodge and Senator Wadsworth and others men- 
tioned in the Army and Navy Journal will not support it. 
Capt. Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N., urges in this same 
journal that the navy increase its 100,000 by 38,000 and 
that there be 2,400 line officers. 

After the conference, the temptation will be to feel that 
a victory has been won and that we may turn to other 
things. But the victory carries us only a little way. 
Apathy, and lapse of interest, will be fatal: It is only the 
faithful ones who “carry on” who can wipe out that awful 
Liot on civilization—the expenditure still of fifteen thou- 
sand million dollars annually to keep the peace in a world 
which is nearly bankrupt and in which millions are dying 
for lack of bread. 


Ne 
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An Amateur Church 


By John R. Scotford 


HO shall run the Christian church? Rome places 
authority in the hands of the clergy; Protest- 
antism puts the ultimate responsibility upon the 

From this difference spring many consequences. 
No one can question the administrative efficiency of the 
Kkoman church. Her clergy are trained in churchmanship, 
gnd their powers are given full scope. Denied the satis- 
tions of family life, they have but one aim in life, the 
yrosperity of the church which they serve. In consequence 
the Roman church sees clearly what it wants—and com- 
monly gets it. Church management with her comes close 

ing a science. 

No one can question the administrative inefficiency of 
to seek. 


Protestant churches. The reason is not far 


he Protestant churches are run by amateurs. The ulti- 
ite responsibility rests back upon laymen. Running a 
h is not their chief business in life. It is a side issue. 
here are laymen who truly shoulder the burdens of the 

and give to them the same interest and zeal that 
give to their own affairs. Ali honor should be given 
‘+h men, although even they lack that careful training 
urchmanship which the priest of Rome receives. But 
verage layman gives to the church only the leavings 
He exercises a careless and 
} 


interest and thought. 


perficial judgment on church affairs which would bring 


in failure upon his business enterprises. 


what of the Protestant pastor’ Is he not the admin 


e head of the church? Sometimes he is. Certain 


organized denominations tend to develop large 


istrative talent in their clergy. But the average 


tant pastor has neither the training nor the authority 
n effective church administrator. It is only recenth 
t our seminaries have paid any attention to this phase of 
sterial duty. A man progresses in the ministry more 
is preaching ability and his personal popularity than 
oes by his administrative gifts. But whatever his tal- 
} ] 

his line, he 


is likely to be hampered in their 


by his ofhcial board. Too often the Protestant 


is the servant rather than the leader of his church 
Let us look at some of the consequences of ama- 


activity in our church life. 


INSTRUCTION BY AMATEURS 


training of the young is our most important task. 


Not 


were the teachers selected on the basis of willingness 


recently this was wholly an amateur activity. 


her than ability, but our entire Sunday school structure 
ear through to the top was without training for the task 
hand. Good nature was the first requisite for a Sunday 


hool superintendent. If he were a successful business 
nan, the schoo! felt honored in securing his services. A 
grateful proof of his fitness was his ability to lead in pubtic 
rayer! The state Sunday school secretaries were selected 
Most of them 
ere actually afraid to put on their convention programs 


lor their “‘pep” and ability to raise money. 


n 


any one who had had special training for the work of relig- 
ious education. And at the top, Sunday school affairs were 


cjominated by « group of wealthy and benevolent business 
men, who would have made an excellent directorate for a 
bank, but for whom Sunday school work was nothing more 
than an absorbing hobby. 

This situation is happily in process of change. Our pas- 
tors are coming into a real relationship to their church 
schools, but the way is not always easy. Many times does 
the personality of the superintendent stand in the way of 
the pastor when the latter seeks to introduce real educa 
tional methods. Not a few pastors have cut the gordian 
knot by assuming the office of superintendent themselves. 
(ur seminaries have been turning out men and women 
trained to serve as directors of religious education, but our 


he 
After a tussle or two with amateur 


churches have not been ready to receive them. mor- 


tality has been fearful. 


obstinacy in the church board, most of the men in this 


vocation have found “a larger field of service” in some 


secretaryship or a college chair. The women, having more 


meekness, have fared a little better, but their path has not 


been smooth. The cause of religious education 


waits to 
be delivered from the amateur. 


Consider finance. Church finances have been supposed 


be the layman’s specialty. But who can say that this 


lepartment is being well administered? And who can sav 


undoubtedly 


hat what signs of present improvement there 


ian to denominational 
lf? Who ever 


putting on 


re. are dur 


to lav leadership rather t 


vitation inspired by the ministry itse heard 


a board of trustees spontaneously an every 


member canvass? But many a board of trustees 


has put 
bills 


folks’ po kets for 


mortgage on the church property to pay current 


ither than dig into their own and other 
And they 


a procedure good business! 


woney to meet the deficiency have actually called 


\fter considering the 
of his trustees, many a pastor has v ondered in his 
eart how much business ability the a 


erage business man 


ossesses anyway. But lay management of churches grows 
comical when some man who has made money in tin cans 
the 


or real estate joins the church and proceeds to tell 


tor and trustees how to run the church! It has never 
dawned on the minds of some people that though they have 
nanaged to run a business it does not follow that they 
were cut out to run the church! The chances are that the 
average pastor would make less of a mess running a busi- 
ness than would the ordinary business man trying to run 
the church. Church finance is quite a study in itself. Some 
The 


churches will employ men for this specific work. 


laymen understand it. time is coming when our 
In the 
meantime the average pastor probably brings a better judg- 
ment to such problems than does the average board of 
trustees. 
BETWEEN PASTORATES 
The time when amateur management of our churches 
is the church 
which knows what it wants in the way of a pastor, and 
Whim, 
caprice, and snap judgment hold high carnival while the 


runs amuck is between pastorates. Rare 


rarer is the church which knows how to get it. 
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vrocess of selection is going on. Realizing the dangers at 


uch a time, our congregational denominations have tried 
to create certain devices to assist the churches—but a great 
many churches are not willing to avail themselves of such 
help. The result of the amateur method of selecting pas- 
tors is the foisting upon the churches of many men who 
are really amateurs in the ministry. They have had no 
real training for the work to which they are called. Super- 
ficial grounds of selection put a premium upon superficial 
men. And sometimes one wonders if perhaps the amateur 
spirit in the pews does not feel a little more comfortable 
with an amateur pastor in the pulpit! 

An amateur church leads naturally to an amateur the 
ology. A church accustomed to using snap judgment on all 
its temporal affairs is not going to put a deal of deep 
thought on its belief regarding eternal matters. The church 


which sejects enlightened leadership in educational matters 


will not listen to sound scholarship in theology and exegesis 
"he amateur spirit of our churches finds its logical expres 

he millennialist movement. Of the two popular 
theological reaction in the land today, one 


? 
‘ 


ecology on the baseball diamond, and the other 
it as a by-product of his life-time vocation of 
candidate. The movement has practically no 

ars. Its antipathy to our institutions of higher learn- 
perfectly natural. The short course training school 
only way such a movement can produce propagan- 
If they studied longer they would learn too much! 
emphasis in the fundamentalist movement is upon the 
ur. The lavman given a bunch of proof texts and 
reby enabled to sit in judgment upon those who have 
fe-time of study to the things of God 

ri an our Protestant churches be saved from the 
iteul How can our churches | -d to exercise a 
judgment which will hem from continually 


1ddling throug! 


ke ourselves seriousls That is where 
le scores on us. She means business. She has a goal, 
and works toward it loo often the Protestant churches 
em to be off on a lark. We have a pleasant pastor with 
jjeasing sermons, sweet music, comfortable pews, congenial 
but we get nowhere. Not until the church really 
means business will the savor of the amateur disappear 
from her councils and her thought. 
\\e need to cet rid of the amateur minister. ‘The reason 
vy the voice of the pastor is not more heeded is that 
ere are sO many pastors whose voice is not worth heed- 
i. The ministry is no place for fools or lightweights. 
1 


ie churches should insist on having men with real train- 


ing for the tasks to which they are called. Once having 
ysen a leader, a church should let him lead. That does 
not mean that he should exercise authority after the man- 
ner of Rome. But it does mean that he should have a 
uir chance to put his policies to the test. His voice should 
ive weight. It should be assumed that he knows his 


business. He should have the same liberty of initiative 


vhich a business executive enjoys. Ultimately our city 


churches must come to a staff ministry. No man can dis- 
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But the 
pastor is likely to be less of an amateur in religious educa- 
tion, church finance, and especially theology, than is the 


charge all the duties of a city pastor equally well. 


average layman. Upon him the responsibility for these 
things should rest. 

But will the passing of the amateur spirit lessen the 
interest of the layman in the church? Will he depart 
irom the sanctuary because he is denied the privilege of 
using his snap judgment on everything from picking a 
Not at all. The 
professionally trained minister gets a much finer coopera- 


pastor to the mysteries of Revelation? 


iion from his church than does the amateur pastor who 
caters to the amateur tendencies of the congregation. A 
higher standard of church work always discovers higher 
abilities in the pews. Today, many are outside the church 
because of this very dilettante spirit which possesses it. A 
church with a trained leadership held in respect by its con- 
stituency, will attract and command the respect and support 


ef many whose talents are now hid in a napkin. 


Cleaning Up Mexico 
By Scott Nearing 


URING my recent Mexico, I had the 
opportunity to see both the plateau life and the 
For Soo 


trip into 
coast life, which are entirely different. 
miles after leaving E] Paso, one sees little but sagebrush 
and mesquite bushes and the journey is made through ; 
area surprisingly desolate, 

This part of the country is primarily a grazing area for 
cattle and horses. There is little industry other than min- 


ng The villages consist of huts built by the natives of 
adobe bricks. They go into a district where the soil is the 
right consistency, dig a hole, put in some water, make 
The root of the 


bricks, and lav them in the sun to dry. 


hut is square, flat, and plastered with mud. Other huts 
ire made of railroad ties. All have apertures, but few 
windows, and the doors are very crude. 

\long the guif coast, the method of constructing houses 
is entirely different. The people here build their houses, 
for the most part, of cornstalks, set upright and laced 
together with grass on a bamboo frame, with a hole for 
smoke and a hole for the door. The roof is thatched. 
These people are not subject to the cold of the plateau 
and can live in these cornstalk huts, with mud floors and 
little furniture. So far as the Indians are concerned (and 
they constitute the bulk of the population), their living 
conditions are extremely primitive. 


POPULAR DRESS 


The people wear cotton clothes almost exclusively— 
wool is too expensive. Only well-to-do people wear coats. 
The women wear a long calico gown, of a rough, coarse 
texture, with 2 shawl thrown over their heads; the men 

ear cotton shirts and pants, or blankets thrown over their 
shoulders in a peculiar fashion, which is very effective. 
\ll of the men wear sombreros ; they are the distinguishing 
The expensive som- 
breros cost up to $100, and are made of the finest materials, 


characteristic of the men’s clothes. 
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lecorated with leather. The sombreros of the workingmen 


st about five or ten Mexican dollars. The men wear 


sandals, which cost about two and one-half Mexican dol- 
ars a pair, but the women and children wear no shoes. In 
Mexico City there are numbers of women on the streets 
barefooted. As far as housing and clothing are concerned, 
the needs of the Mexican people are comparatively few. 


[here are many wanderers—people who find shelter 


where they can. The climate makes it easy for them to 
Jeep as they can. For example, there was at one station 


up of station venders who assailed the train with 


ings to sell. All Mexicans have something to sell. These 
venders have everything, primarily food. One woman was 
aking cakes “while you wait,” with the aid of a gasoline 
yn, cut in two and perforated, in which she had her char- 
coal fire. Men, women and children were there, selling 
red food of many varieties. 
\t this station, the train broke down and stopped for 
ur and a half. When the venders had finished selling 


train, they gathered together—41 people and four 


and organized a camp. There was one woman with 
children. At 11:30 at night these children were 
wrapped in blankets and were sleeping on the ground. A 
the south pulled in. The 
man left the children, took about 50 cents worth of cakes 


vent to this train to sell. 


half-hour later a train from 


FOOD FROM GARBAGI 


stewards of the Pullman and buffet cars never 


their garbage until they reach a town. On one 


n | saw them dump a bucket. One vender found 
p of ham; twelve children rushed up and fought over 
ins, boxes and other things. 

to eat 


own 


Last came the dogs, and 
left. One 
dog to the feast and drove away the 


what the humans had man 
staying on guard until it had finished, and thereby 
reasing the surplus resources of the family by that 
Such facts will serve to indicate the narrow eco- 
A well-to-do 


family can put its household goods on three or 


margin upon which these people live. 
burros. Their total amount of worldly wealth is 


have been told that the Mexicans are extremely lazy. 
o chance to observe whether or not this is true 
they are working for others, but the following things 
bserve. In Mexico City there is a device much like 
tour-poster bed—a heavy frame on which they carry 
household furniture et cetera. One man goes in 
and one behind and they carry this frame at a trot, 
from 250 to 400 pounds of weight on it. In Mexico 
ty there is a !arge white granite building. The whole of 
peration of making this building—the carrying of 


rr 


granite blocks, stone, mortar, etc., was done by these men 


their heads or in their hands. They carry piles of 
alfalfa, lumber, two crates of tomatoes—all on their backs 
theads. That is the way the Mexican works. He thinks 

thing of carrying extremely heavy bundles, weighing 
(00 to 250 pounds. He who thinks the Mexican is lazy is 
laboring under a delusion. I never saw people work so 
ard in all my life. No American would dream of doing 
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t. Imagine a self-respecting American bricklayer carry- 


ing all of his materials on his head. And yet Mexican 


labor is done that way. I saw an Indian woman carrying 
two bags of charcoal strapped to her back. She had walked 
barefoot for more than two hours, carrying this bundie 
into town to sell. 

Water is scarce in the plateau, and when the women 
wash they take a flat corrugated board, go to the stream, 
kneel down, and rub the clothes on this board. One Sat 
urday I was going past one of the irrigation canals; it was 
ined with women washing their clothes in this cold water 
---bending over the boards which were laid on a 30-degree 
pank—the hardest kind of hard, physical labor. 


POVERTY AND HARD LABOR 


What is the 
In the first place it is because they use no ma 


The people are poor and they work hard 
ry ple ar r and the 
reason? 
machines—no_ horse 


chinery—no reaping and _ binding 


rakes. I saw oxen in the field hitched to a wooden tongue 


which was nailed on to a stick that served for a plow. 
This plow digs down about three inches beneath the sur 
face of the earth. In this district the Mexican peasant is 


told that a steel plow will chill the soil. They have no 
modern agricultural implements. 

3ut that is not the worst. The stuff they raise is very 
poor. I saw potatoes marketed less than an inch in diame 


ter; tomatoes, one and one-quarter inches; squash, two 


inches—miserable little vegetables. The kernels on some 


of the ears of corn reach over about sixty per cent of the 
ear. No attention is paid to seed cultivation. The bananas 
are usually third and fourth grade. 

The Mexican is a clever worker; his carving, pottery, 
basketwork and needlework are superior, but he never 
learned how to raise crops. He lacks machinery and his 
standard of product is poor, but there is something worse 
very Mexican has something to sell, and he raises, trans 
ports and sells it himself. He raises tomatoes, puts them 
sells them 


stage of production is carried on in a primitive fashion 


in a box and walks to market, where he Every 


and by the same person. As you travel along, you meet 
hundreds of men and women with loads on their backs. 
If the vender is well-to-do, he has a stall or cart, but the 
poor man comes in and spreads a paper down and squats 
there until someone comes to buy. In the street-market 
there are thousands and thousands of individual venders 
Each has a small stock of goods—often produced or raised 
by the vender himselt. Thus you can see that along with 
the lack of machinery and the low standard of product 
there also exists this condition—no division of labor, with 


the produce raised, transported and sold by one person 


A COLORFUL WORLD 


I would like to set up, by way of contrast, another sid 


of Mexican life. From what I have said, thus far, you 


would naturally think: “I should hate to live down there,” 
but I would misinterpret the situation if I left out this 
other phase. The life in Mexico is intensely colorful. The 
country is full of flowers. 
wear flowers. 


Working girls on the streets 
They are everywhere in profusion, variety 
and richness of color. 


On the hills they are yellow ; in the 
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valleys they are red, glistening blue, like crystal, or like 


sunlight on rippling water. Along the coast, mile after 


mile, are millions of little flowers, whose vines cover every- 
thing. The Mexican reflects this colorfulness in his life. 


i:xven the poorest Mexican has a gorgeously colored 


anket. The things they use are extremely colorful; 


their dishes are hand-made and hand-painted. They cook 


in red or dark brown pots. The Mexican leads a life quite 
out of keeping with his drab, economic surroundings. 


We Americans talk about cleaning up Mexico. The 
place where we have been most active is Tampico, and in 
‘ampico two things strike you. One is the superb machin- 


for producing oil, the other is the wretched way the 


live. The city is built in the water, the streets are 


uilt up, and from the street to each house is a runway. 


he refuse that they do not dump into the roads they dump 


the water; there are thousands of houses on piles 


er the water. At night the mosquitoes are thick. Here 


re the people who are producing the prosperity that we 


France and England are enjoying. In Tampico [ had 


re of what America is doing for Mexico. 


First, we may as well pass up the 
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idea of doing anything for them in a charitable sense. 
People have to do things for themselves. We can help 
them, not by sending capital, nor exploitation, nor the 
army and navy, nor the Standard Oil, but by sending ex- 
perts to teach them. We can show them how to raise 
good crops, and give them expert advice on fertilization, 
\We can help them with education. I talked with many 
children on the street who had never been; in school. We 
can teach them how to read and write. They need help 
in sanitation. We can send them expert help in these 
three things-—agriculture, education and health, and we 
can show them how things are done by example. They 
want to know but they want to do it themselves. The 
Mexicans are sociable, but they are very set in their ways, 
They are failing not because they are lazy, not because 
they are not trained, but because they do not have technical 
knowledge. 

Our surplus is enormous. If we cared to, we could send 
economic, educational and health missionaries and revolu- 
tionize the method by which they live. Bankers cannot 
do it; only workers can do it. That 1s our: one chance t 


clean up Mexico, 


A Working Federation in Ohio 


} 


rks. There 
ome 500 
s sound- 
\ethe 
uld mean 
yur common 
They are 
rganization, 
It will take 
nstitu 
‘how the new bonds 
I the old relationships 
ger patterns rather than 
osing it they hold of good. it 
interdenominational co-operation, 


+ 


, 
are will gx to see our 


ones may be made. 


ectarianism must de- 


active and most promis 

lue to the fact that ten 

the rural church situa 

the open minded nor so confusing 
facts gathered told of over- 


n absence of churches in 


churches were most 
where revivals were 
ng universal. They raised the question as 
h divisiveness was working in rural 


chure 


it wanting, and they 


spurred good men to 


What the Federation 
Is Doing 


The state federation of churches is the answer of consecrated 
ymon-sense to the situation. Fifteen communions are co-operat 


in its work. They represent the great majority of the evangeli- 


al Christians of the state with President W. O. Thompson oi the 


~ 


state University as their President, and Rey. B .F. Lamb as thei 


Secretary. Mr. Lamb was State Supervisor of the Interchurch 
| survey and 1s carrying it through to completion. He now has 
ld work finished on eighty-eight counties, the tabulations 


t j 


seventy, together with maps, etc., and will not only be 


ortly to present the greatest single up-to-date rural survey 

to make comparisons with Charles O. Gill’s survey of a 
nd thus to indicate the trend of things in 

urch situation 

The results for fifty-three counties have been published and fol- 

low-up conferences have been held in each county. These follow-up 

conierences are the most significant effort yet made to do some- 

thing practical about the rural church problem. Forty of the fity- 

three counties voted to organize county church federations and six 

em have been consummated. The county federation will neces- 

rk slowly, for it tackles the most difficult of co-operative 

that which deals with the modification of the local 

rogram. 


It is not difficult to pass resolutions and make 


nendations nor to agree, at the top, in principle, but the real 


I 


be cracked when application to the local organization 1s 


Some of these county federations will fail, some will 

so well that the overhead organizations of various denom 

tions will combat them, and some will succeed well enough, n 

doubt. to serve as models for all others. If a few successful expert 

ments can be wrought out of even so considerable a number of at- 

tempts they may hold the future solution of the whole problem ir 
their keeping. 

The federation has also held a summer school at the state uni- 

versity for rural pastors, has the hearty co-operation of nine city 

federations in the state, has given effective help to moral legisla 


tion and busily promotes the comity idea in all sorts of ways. 
. + > 

The Principles of Comity 

Adopted 


The principles of comity adopted take into account both the local 
situation and the limitations placed upon cooperation by the vested 


The Nee 
Coopera 


meet the 
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the overhead organizations. They are therefore not 
al but they are progressive; they do not propose organic union 
i churches but they do propose a cooperation that will unite 
wregations where there is ever-churching and provide for 
turched communities. That is as far as any type of denomina- 
nal cooperation can go until denominations are frankly willing to 
rice prestige, following and material forces for the sake of 
ristian union; so far there is not a single one of them willing 
that in every community of 1,000 or less not more than 
should exist is to say a thing that disintegrates the fun- 

of sectarianism; the disintegration will work up- 

this principle is made effective in local communities and 
nt community churches will follow upward with a new 
The practical problem is met by asking that 
ational offices be offered to exchange advantages where 


or 


fellow ship 


more local churches in 


such communities—each 
ommunity as the others withdraw—and by mutual agree- 

jot to enter such communities in competition where new 
ire being started. Thus denominational advantage is not 
the local community gets the advantage of a single 

ad enough to command the support of those of all the 
ring into the exchange. If Methodist and Presbyterian 
‘change communities obviously the one remaining in 
munity must be undenominational enough to beget the 
ose who have given up their denominational connections 
of the Where 


in a community without a resident pastor for any one of 


exchange there are two or mort 


denominational leaders are asked to mediate to secure one 


Where possible the local members are to effect all 
ts, the overhead leaders acting only in an advisory 


such factors 


as community traditions, ecclesiastical 


mily heritages, working efficiency, local leadership and 


nent are to be taken into account in making the ex- 


federated church is advocated only as a last resort. 


to it should not break the denominational connec 


irious groups and each group should keep its identity, 

tvpe of ordinance and the government should represen 

ps concerned. Preference is given the denominational type 

lvocating that the federated church should align itself with 
ne denomination when possible. 

i! church should become an effective community church 


first service is that to its community. A full-time, resi- 


t pastor with a parsonage and not less than $1,600 salary is 
te and an added. The building 
provide for both Sunday school and social activities as well 


automobile should be 


wid 
Wholesome community recreation should be provided, 

fe cultivated and all living buttressed under by a 
message. 


virile 
Boys and girls should have organizations that 
their best interests, stereopticon and motion pictures should 
| for educational as well as recreational purposes and a 
o house survey kept fresh and up to date to make it possible 


irly and systematically care with intelligence for the needs 
person in the community. 


* . * 


The Need of 
Cooperation 


Such cooperative types of church activity as the Ohio Federation 


begotten only of a knowledge of the facts. 


We still occasion- 
hear bishops and secretaries declare that over-churching is 4 
sational sort of bugaboo that radical unionists resort to as an 
rgument. They ought to know better but no doubt most of them 
lo not simply because they know some situations but do not know 

situation as a whole. The most practical first step toward a 
larger measure of cooperation is a wide survey. 


th 


The greatest loss 


the survey; had it been put over the results would have 
awakened all the churches to the necessity of men and means to 
meet the needs. 
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Here are some of the striking needs rev by the Ohio sur- 


vey. Only one-fourth of the population are members of local 


churches and only about three-fourths of the 


se are m any sense 


active The difference between these figures and those of the 


This 


means that less than one-half the population over twelve years oi 


UL. S. Census doubtless 


lies in mere nominal membership 


age are actual church members. 
runs at about 4.4 per cent. 


average net gain 
We may well ask if the 
holding their own in the rural districts: 


tf 


last year 
churches are 
it would take twenty-three 
years to recreate a church generation at this rate and it is doubtful 
if the average church membership runs that long. There are 400 
communities without pastors while in communities near to most 
of them there are from three to seven preachers. Thus there is 
created what Mr. Lamb calls “a religious no-man’s land.” The fed- 
eration pleads that ecclesiastical initiative and energy be used on 
caring for these communities rather than in developing enterprises 
for denominational advantage where there are too many churches 


A start in the allocation of these communities has been made 


Many other interesting facts could be narrated but a single article 
is too shert. 


A volume giving them will be issued when the sur- 


Acva W. Taytor. 


vey is completed. 


British Table Talk 


| ondon, 


January 16, 1922. 
HETHER the “Vv. A. Ripon 
Hall, 


in such 


Major, principal of 
Oxtord, a heretic or not, others more versed 


matters must decide. 


England has 


But one of his brethren 


church of made a charge ot talse 
“The Modern Church- 
Major is best known, does 
flesh For cause he has 
Bishop of Oxford very wisely has decided 
with the charge. It 


- 


teaching 


against him. It appears that the editor of 


men,” for it is in this office that Mr. 


not believe in the resurrection of 


+] 
this 


been indicted, but the 


to proceed no further 


would have been a 


disastrous step to define this doctrine in the way which the cham- 


pions of orthodoxy demand. 


t 


How many churchmen would be able 
traditional beliet 


| h Canon 


Meanwhile bot 


o accept the Barnes 


and Mr. Major have been saying grave things concerning the lack 
But 
they are strangely apathetic. Mr 
Major however, is clearly not the man to retreat before an attack 


of appeal made by the modern church to its educated laity. 


such laymen are not blameless ; 


In his assize sermon preached at Oxford en January 15 he spoke 


strong words in defense of those who in an hour when not the 


shaken, are 
Man 


himself bade them “not to be 


earth only but the heavens are 


seeking to detect the 
signs of the coming of the Son of This they do with bold 
ness, remembering that terrified 
or unintelligent in the face of such a crisis, but to lift up their 


heads in the hope and expectation of coming triumph.” One thing 


the champions of tradition always accomplish: they provide an ex- 


cellent platform for the men whom they denounce 


* 


“Slowing Down 
for the Junction” 


Some years ago on meeting Dr death is 


smile he 


John 
reported today, I inquired how he 


With a happy 
He has passed the 


was 
answered, “Slowing down for the junction.” 
‘unction now. It was one of those homely parables which would 


have delighted the sou! of John Bunyan. For Dr. Brown, no other 
honor would have seemed more desirable than that his name should 


His 


classic which is never likely to be superseded. 


he remembered with that of Bunyan. life of Bunyan is a 
To it the minister 
of “Bunyan Meeting,” Bedford, gave his learning, patient research 
and grave dignified style; and it is safe to say that there was no 
writer who did so much to make Bunyan a living figure for all 
time. But Dr. Brown himself had a rich and fruitful ministry 
of his own in Manchester and chiefly in Bedford. Latterly he lived 
in retirement in Hamstead and we had the joy of hearing some 
of his memories out of the past. He was born in 1830 in Lan- 


cashire, and was old enough to remember the opening of the rail- 
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way between Manchester and Liverpool near to which he lived. 
One of the men to whom he owed grateful memories was Sir John 
“In the Cross of Christ I Glory.” In that 
England, shortly after the reform bill, when the repeal of the 


Bowring, who wrote 


orn laws was advocated by Bright and Cobden, his youth was 


pent; and all through his ministerial life he remained a strong 


political force, as became a Lancashire man who remembered 
I days 


1 was the 


For us who knew him in the evening of his 
kindly old 


former days with the 


hose great 


and gracious pastor who seemed to 


together the present, and if ever we 
tempted to think unfairly of our fathers in God there was 
; ar to us this man with his rich faith, his broad human- 
his unfailing humor, his scholarship and delight in all the 
‘Brown of Bedford” will not be forgotten. 

that “The 


Mr. Keynes, is Dr. Brown's grandson. And 


st literature 
should be 


s of the 


noted the author of Economic Conse- 


Peace,” 


added upon the visit of Bunyan’s biographer to 


He delighted to tell how at one place by some enthus 


was announced that the “author of the Pilgrim’s Progress” 


and | us t add “there was quite a good con 


In General 


with us, but so far it has not been so severe an 


ual and nothing like the visitation of 1918, the only 


memory when the medical profession as one oi 


he wind up.” It is, however, bad enough to dis- 


towns and in many offices. . There has 


ence of representatives from all the mission- 


tar they 


an cooperate in their home propa- 
} 


yround 


was surveyed and, to use the favorite 


statesman, 


“avenues were explored” and 


onsidered, It is only just to say 


learned much from the inter-church 


] 


been carefully noted, and in 


some 


have left not only inspiration but 


sometimes after much 


nena 
Preparations are well 

the Free Church 
“Revival,” and this 

Not the 


] evangelism 


least important 
To this Dr. 


his thought 


much of 


wing 


s are all of them feeling 

are agreed that money 
money who will not give 
ungrateful to 


de cade \ 


\ ould he 


} 
last giance 


« 


last weck to Baron von 


the Philosophy of Religion.” 


most rich and stimulating writer of the 


of religion, and alas! one of the 


reader wants to understand 


1on of the moment what are the 


ibiding questions, he must read Baron von Hugel; there is no 


Roman church, to which 
but it is doubtful 


within the 


was devoted; 


He is a layman 
Lord Acton 


these 


, 
one like 
devoted as 


ther, if either of great men had been in orders, they 
write } 


ild have felt so free to as they have done. But it is not 


his scholarship though it is wonderful in its range, nor by his 


criticism that a reader is impressed; it is by his masterly narrating 
God. the 


upon their reality; upon their 


f the experiences of the soul with Read him upon 


given-ness” of these experiences ; 


abiding power; upon the relation of spirit to sense—of the super- 
Indeed read him from beginning to end 


And 


ng his difficult way through the 


natural and the natural 
d then read him again. sometimes as the reader is mak- 


writer's strange phraseology, he 
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will meet with some beautiful and tender story out of his life. The 
index is unusual: here is one extract: 
“Irish, the: 

Barmaid 223, 224: 

Washerwoman, 289, 290:” 
\nd if the second reference is turned up, this will be found : “Ther 
is an Irish Roman Catholic washerwoman with whom I had the 
honor of worshipping some thirty years ago in our English mid. 
lands.” Then follows the story of her great and triumphant faith, 
and how “God and the utter trust in him and in the wisdom, the 
love of his will swallowed up all the pain, physical and mental. 
and all possible conflicts and perplexities. 

* * * 


Dr. Horton on 
“Auto-Suggestion” 

Impress on your own mind, by frequent meditation and repeti- 
tion, especially in the moments of sleeping or waking, those truths 
of Christ, which your faith accepts. For example: “Jesus Christ 
came to save sinners, of whom I am chief.” “He breaks the power 
of cancelled sin, and sets the prisoner free.” “Sin shall not have 
dominion over you.” “Reckon yourself to be dead indeed unt 
sin, but alive unto God.’ Or, more specifically: “It cannot be his 
that I 


strong for 


intention should be mastered by this bad habit; therefore 


not too me. I can overcome. It is powerless in 


it is 


presence of his redeeming love.” These and similar suggestions 


vou can make to yourself; and the ideas, sinking into your mind 


helow the level of consciousness, will do the work. The psycho- 
logist is content to call this strange unknown power that is ever 
working in us to maintain life, to heal disease, to direct the mind, 
to control action. the unconscious. It is, no doubt, unconscious t 
us. But action so intelligent, so marvellous (even miraculous) must 
he conscious to Some one. And indeed, in following out the re- 
sults of such suggestions and auto-suggestions in the salvation of 
the soul and the formation of character, we cannot hesitate 
identify the so-called Unconscious with the spirit of God, and 
recognize that to this Christ referred when he spoke of abiding in 
us, and so bringing forth fruit. 


EDWARD SHILLITO. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


CENTURY 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Two Campbells 


HE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


1 am at a loss to understand some statements Mr. R. } 


| makes in his book, “The Life of Christ,” when compared 


views in regard same questions published in his 


, reprinted in 
“The 


rimitive c 


1912, he states in reference to the virgin 
birth Jesus was apparently un- 


New 


s letters do not allude to it, 


virgin 
hurch, for 
mention ot it Paul 
Mark. 
God sent forth His son born of woman.’ 

the flesh,” but 


earliest Testament 


ves the gospel of St ‘In the fulness of time,’ says 


} 
aposti¢c 


e seed of David according to 


Paul give us so much as a hint of anything supernat 


e mode of into the world.’ 


pposed Old Testament prophecies of the event have noth- 


ever to do with it.” 


that belief in the virgin | 


mirth of Jesus should 


1eld to be a cardinal article of the Christian faith, 


today ‘here is not much need to combat it, for 


ns have now given it up, but it is still 


to many minds.’ 


stories belong religion, not 


Tact 1s 


d them 


be maimtamed tl 


these matters and re from st 


duty to tl 


hook, 1921, Mr. Campbel 


is NeV 


ife of Jesus is one long miracle. He himself, 


' 1 


the supreme miracle; why hastily conclude that u 


s birth there could be nothing supernormal, nothing 


¢ Him from mankind at large 


ince of messenger represents not mol 


the truth of what happened.” 
not have taken place without supernatural accompant- 


though earth know about it heaven knew all 


wl 


supernatural being a difficulty here its absence 
t ter difficul 


alive tv. 


would create a gre: 
ive in the mental attitude of our age.” 
hought belief in demon-possession would | 
if scientific knowledge. 


oop 


Giving the Devil His Due 


( HRISTIAN CENTURY 


correspondence in connection 


Alva W 


heims this summer and | was very much impressed that the 


ive been interested in the 
‘ ] 


. . inde 
thedral at Rheims article, 


and in Taylor’ 


in relation to the destruction of the cathedral had been 


1 was told there that the cathedral could be almost 
Many of its most precious art objects were re 


With the the 


\ 
so large 


f safety. destruction of city all 


amazed that a portion of the cathedral 


With the terrific bombardment, the Germans must 

ised some care in sparing the cathedral. 
\miens in the latter days of the war after the Germans 
e from in front of that city and there I was impressed in 
with the remarkable preservation of the second finest 


in France. Buildings in every direction were completely 


ed but the cathedral, which stood out above everything else 


vas practically untouched. 


+} 


I was told by one of the 


ere that only one glancing shot had struck the rear 


ot the cathedral, which damage could | replaced with a few 


thousand dollars. 


\ 


We shall have to cast aside many ol the stories we heard during 


he war as to German barbarism, because 


visitors to the devastated 


areas are bringing back different stories. | went t rough Belgium 


summer and talked with many people ther | could not find 


he ground evidence of any of 1 t gs | 


sir Phillip Gibbs, in 


tine 


Must Be 


heard at the 


war. Phat 


he same experience 


an iiteresting cxperience at Sat bain last summer. While 


n this city, 


; 


which wa ans throughout al 
most the entire period of the 


taken p! 


1914, and had not heard from 


re sic nt ol 


ty vho had been 


e balance of the war ina 


behind the 


lines | expected 1 


iy 
He Ml PpOssessio 


annals ot our own 


the end of the war) 


treated most consid pris- 


hough separated from ; al ing himself 


1 on 


apy mM d, 


" ré ition to the 


related I 


Americans realize, as 


found there had been many exagger: 


' 
recently 


President Harding 


papers were used for purposes of arou 


1 
V1 


no du 
as Dr. Tayl 


have appreciation 


uch men >» bringing about ; 


the are 


standing and are helping 


Denver. Colo 


oer 


The Balance of Power in Religion” 


HE CHRISTIAN ( R 


It may be assumed that a paper like Tue Curistian | 


engage wholly in constructive criticisr \ 


subjecting “reciprocal exchanges” scrutiny, 


a tair recognitiol ot ;: thi } ~d So 


nh the 


formulated in 1905 


Main: 


plan of “reciprocal exchanges” was 


member of the Interdenominational Commission of 


it lay simply as a paper 


in Maine, and has since been repeated in 


proposition 
many 


m, across the entire country. 


There is no need of pausing to say editorial us he 


dangerous instrument of sarcasm when it speaks of “the bumpkin” 


and “statesmen,” using the word in quotations 


and then adapts a 


vein of derision toward all denominations It is enough to set 


forth the real objects and gains, sought and found. in this plan of 


rec‘procal exchanges 
In the stated 


first place it may he that the plan never proposed 


to preserve the balance of power in religion or between denomina 
tions 


It set out distinctly to accomplish the following 


1. To substitute for the old competitive method of “the claw 
and tooth” between denominations, the judicial process of confer- 
ence in the search of equities, and of fairness and honor in adjust 


This it has done. 


Everyone who knows the history of the pioneer movements 


ing interests 
? 


of different denominations knows, as your editorial indicates, that 
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a scramble for the pre-emption of places which 


desirable from a denominational point of view 


t reciprocal exchanges has been brought to bear upon 


these, at the time when it has been discovered 


' 
places as 


' 


wns, stead of growing, became decadent; and the plan 
nplates ascertaining which church, since but one should occu- 


place, should retire in favor of the other. This is a Chris- 


attempt undo the mistakes of the past. Nothing is finer. 


has been gained 
\ 


istrator 
ators, 


hristian psychology has been begotten. Denominational 


whose reputation and promotion oftentimes depend 
statistical returns, whicl 


di 


they make to their superior bodies, 
scovered that ist operation of this plan, while eliminat 
ak churches, takes away no members, no property, and 
held, 


members of a 


xchange brings, in another a sub- 
lost. Still further, the 


asked to 


a satisfying conviction in the 


who, under these agreements are forego th 


their preference, find 


irch elsewhere gains what it may lose through 


But 


field of 


ulvantages have actually been gained 


itions which run more into the 


these may be set down here: 


Some ot 


ian unity lies in the fact that Christians 


ne to reduce in number the convictions of 


classify as essential; and are recognizing 


rarded many tenets as essentials which 

as matters of personal preference, per- 
temperament: and in this discovery of a de 
essentials, they have come to a realization that 


denominations have practically in common 


is increasing rec m of a fundamental unity in faith 
possible for members of a church of one denomination to 
le opportunity for the expression of the essentials of their 


church of another denomination, when local conditions 


it absolutel; 


The 


individualism an istifies 


mpossible to maintain more than one church. 
Protestant doctrine of “the right of private judgment” 


within a single church a great 


ind dogmatic convictions. No church, 


“r it has all of its members be- 


exists, 


e common functior fs *s lie in these social 


} 


local church is a social center for acquaintance and 


Phe 


riendship, where the human touch prevails 


} The local urch, however small, is nevertheless a great 
educational institution, in which the proclamation of truth, the 
«planation of the principles of life, and the inculcation of per- 
onal duties are constant themes. 

(c) The local church, however meagerly equipped it may be, is 
vet a place of worship, where the deepest and most profound emo- 
tions are stirred, in the sense of awe, and in expressions of adora- 
tion and praise 

(d) The local church is a means of ministry and service unto 
the community—the combination of Christians in united good will 
ind good deeds. 


“a yariegated gospel,” as Paul calls it, which re- 


No one denomination has it all. 


5. There is 
quires us all for the perfect blend. 
It is not, therefore, so important as to the point of a circle from 
which one starts, provided the center is all important, and all are 
moving toward the center. With such thoughts in mind, there is 
no cheap juggling of churches or advantages, when the mind thinks 
At the two extremes of denominational organiza- 
One 
Christians within a community 
The other 
extreme is at the very top of the denominational organization. 


of the whole. 


tions these facts are becoming more clearly recognized. 
extreme is the community itself. 


are seeing that their differences need not divide them. 


The leaders, so called, recognize that there is an essential unity and 
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that there must be cooperation. Between these two extremes are 
termediate organizations whose administrators find the greatest 
difhculty in cooperation and unity. To these men reciprocal ex. 
changes come in a language which they can understand. 

6. We must all recognize that changes in any human institution 
Come 


about slowly. The time element is often overlooked, byt 


must not be neglected. Even if reciprocal exchanges are a tempo- 
rary expedient, they are nevertheless justifiable, in order to permit 
time to have its perfect work. 

\ few statements respecting the Community Church should be 
made 

l rl no mterdenominational organization with which the 
Commu Church, in justice to all its component parts, can be- 
come affliated. 
Historically the denominations have developed efficient and 


sive organizations for furnishing a ministry, educational 
institutions, literature, missionary fields and outlets, both home and 
foreign, and all the other agencies and activities which are non- 


al in character, and reach, as did the mind of Christ, to the 
3. If a Community Church is to be saved from thinking only 
of its community, and in that sense being a selfish and self-centered 
organization, it must have these overhead and outside contacts 
with a denomination, for the sake of the larger ministry and devo- 
tion to which it is called. 
It is because of these considerations, and others which are not 
named, and not for any small aspects of reciprocity for the 
sake of preserving the balance of power, that denominational lead- 
And doubtless 


used so long as its seems to have virtue 
Acrrep WicLtiAMS ANTHONY. 


ers have approved the plan of reciprocal exchanges. 
the plan will continue to be 
in it 

Home Missions Council, 

New York City 

{The communication by Dr. Anthony is only one of a large num- 
her of communications we have received, discussing, many of them 
in like vein. the editorial on “The Balance of Power in Religion.” 
Ir Anthony's statement is so comprehensive and authoritative that 
it seems superfluous to publish any others. It is our conviction 
a re-reading of the editorial itself (see issue of December 29, 1921) 
in the light of Dr. Anthony's criticism will both reveal the irrele- 
vance of much of the criticism and prove the best kind of a re- 


joinder to those points which are relevant—Tue Epttor.]} 


Church and Lodge 


CHRISTIAN 


rDiTOR 
SIR 
argument in his searching article, “The Church’s Self Respect,” 1s 


dulled a bit when you analyze the basis of his comparison. Just a 


Tut CENTURY : 


It seems to me that the trenchancy of Lloyd Douglas 


little thinking will persuade anyone who knows both the lodge and 
This 


ditference makes impossible comparisons between the methods em- 


the church that there is a plain difference between them. 


ployed by the one or the other in recruiting or gaining members. 

\ lodge is by its inherent nature an exclusive organization. Ii 
I mistake not the spirit of its Founder, the church is inherently an 
inclusive institution. When the church has traversed the paths of 
exclusiveness, from whatever standpoint, it has lost its message 
and its power. On the other hand, a lodge is built upon a certain 
standard of exclusiveness. There are mysteries and secrets which 
lodge. But mysteries and 


esoteric whisperings, grips and words, in a church are monstrous. 


are legitimate and appropriate to a 


In a lodge, the members must vote upon each candidate; but the 
power of “black-balling” an aspirant for church membership has 
never been granted the members of a church without a result in 
A lodge requires of its candidates the 
knowledge of certain matters to which Dr. Douglas adverts. But 
the main matter with the church has been its habit of catechising 
people and making them submit to doctrinal tests before allowing 
them full rights as members. A lodge is static in its ritual. A 


grief and petty wrong. 
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church is the last thing that Lloyd Douglas would enjoy, i 
sure. Without continuing farther in characterizing the differ- 
ces between a lodge and a church, it seems clear that there is a 
involved in trying to compare methods by which one or 

er adds to its roll of members. 
hy not apply a simple standard of common sense? We want 
hurch to grow, and honesty demands that we admit we want 
grow in influence and power in the community. We don't 
» try to bluff people into thinking that they are not necessary 
ways in which we 


hurch’s vitality. There are scores of 


the church started in a larger growth. Very well, apply 
best adapted to the situation. If the more subtle forms 
vitation will prevail, that is fine. But if a good, straight sales- 
necessary, don’t stand back and worship the other method 
ly that you refuse to put your proposition up strong to 
Use ordinary horse- 


Isn't it Kipling who makes one of his characters say, 


riend of the Chamber of Commerce. 


“There are nine and sixty ways, 

Of singing tribal lays, 

\nd every single one of them is right.” 
rch’s self respect does not rest upon method. Some ot 

elf respecting churches I know anything about have a 
campaign of recruiting—button-holing men, sending out 
iterature, having straight forthright talks with men—remem 
is not the way you get it done that counts, but what 
Nor is sob stuff! 
And, by 


of the salesman Per 


to. Cheap stuff is never in order 


approach never sold any line ot goods. 


with the analogy 


church's self respect 
integrity, moral greatness and emotional 


three qualities, any church with any reasonabiy 
it only keep its self respect but turn in a good 
for the Year Book 


Mo Dwicut J. Brapiey. 


John’s Gospel and Messianism 


(HRISTIAN ( 


omas Dyke in your issue of January 19th cites the 


Goodspeed as showing that to the author of the fourth 


of Jesus had already taken place in the coming 


he hearts of believer It is a strange note that 


vandons messianism, whatever that word 1 


But that the last chapter of the fourth gospel 
than the twenty preceding chapters is almost 
suggestion that it was written afte 


a strong 


a nev ind of hope in that coming 


he believers expecting would transpire 


» explanation that the saying 
Peter, “What is it to thee i! 


his accounts for tl 
neerning John spoken to 
y till | come” was rumored and spread abroad amon: 


It was a comforting message to discouraged hearts 
] 


ist himself came an implied promise that John should 
that anyon 


rist should come. It seems very strange 


se that a spiritual coming into the hearts of believers 
as fulfilling that 


living in the Spirit should be taken 


s of which Paul spoke. It is equally strange that any 


looking for Christ to come in the clouds of heaven 


fact so come to give to John the book whose sea!'s 
broken and did fulfil the implied prediction that John 
arry till he came. 
coming of Christ which is yet to be is the unveiling of that 
which I think not one reader of your able paper will 
inderstand or can explain as he does the other New Testa- 
hooks. Though it appraises itself above all the others it is 
garded and of least authority. Professor Goodspeed has 
a more sympathetic appreciation of the Revelation than 
seem to see that John’s 


. but even he does not yet 
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gospel and Revelation are connected as closely as Luke’s gospel and 
Acts of Apostles. The full apprehension of this truth explains the 
addition of chapter 21 in John’s gospel and transfers us from the 
high plane of Luke's two great books to the still higher plane of 
John’s two greater books whose ending is the prophecy that their 
testimony would lie dead in sackcloth but would rise again and be 
the law of God. Jasrer S. Hucues 


Holland, Mich 





New Books by 
ROGER W. BABSON 


Author of “Religion and Business.” 


Enduring Investments 


Raising the large sums required to finance non- 
money making organizations like the churches 
and colleges, which do so much for human wel- 
fare, has always been their most difficult task. 
Perhaps this is because the soliciting has been 
done by those who were (literally) good at 
spending other people's money, who had never 
even tried to make any money themselves. Mr. 
Babson has been consulted on the making of 
money by the wealthiest interests of America. 
When he writes a book to prove that it is the best 
business wisdom to go into these more enduring 
investments that never pay back even the prin- 
cipal, and do so on a larger scale than the world 
has ever seen—well, business men will all want 
to look at the procf. 

“Enduring Investments” is the semi-miracle work- 
ing opener of blind financial eyes that over-burdened 
ministers, trustees and administrative Boards have 
been hoping would come to their rescue. ($1.50). 


Making Good in Business 


The famous Business Expert here applies a funda- 
mental knowledge of business principles to daily busi- 
ness life. The latest work by the author of “Funda- 
mentals of Prosperity” is crammed with the most 
valuable sort of hints and suggestions for the attain- 
ment of a well-balanced, normal, successful, business 
career. ($1.25). 


The Future of the Churches 


Mr. Babson shows in a constructive way how the 
future prosperity and achievement of the church are 
dependent on its ability to enter fully into the mani- 
fold life of the people, and stand as firmly for social 
and civic righteousness as for the meeting and sup- 
plying distinctly spiritual needs. ($1.00). 

idd 10 cents postage on each book ordered, 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 








Any book in print may 
be secured from The 
Christian Century 
Press, 508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Give name of publisher, if possible. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Lawsuit Over the Bible 
in California 

The secularists of 
busily 


ible 


California are now 
engaged in banish the 
from the public schools. At Fresno 
he school ordered the Bible in 
th They were attacked 

ourts for this and the 
ruled that the one oi 
the world’s masterpieces, and belonged 
in the library. It was further ruled that 
Bible without comment 
secularists have taken an 
and the 
be appealed to the supreme 
court of the state. It is about time that 
the supreme the United States 
cases. The position 
book and 
while Greek 
and uplifting 
man 


trying to 


board 
school library. 
in the action, 


court Bible was 


to read the 
Che 
from 


was 
legal 
this decision, 


appeal case 


will probably 


court ol 
faced one of these 
that the Bible is a 
langerous in the 
wholesome 
the 


sectarian 
schools, 
mythology is 
is one rather 
to understand. 


hard for average 
Lectures Thirty-five Times 
in His Own Church 

Dr. Russell H. 
livered his lecture, “ 


Conwell recently de- 
\cres of Diamonds,” 
for the six thousandth time. It was also 
the thirty-fifth time that it 

iis chur The church was packed and 
the Ladies’ Aid had the 
lecture in Conwell to 
repeat his lecture in the near future. He 
s unique as a minister and platform man 
in that the from a most popular 
platform career have been devoted to 


was given in 


Society, which 


charge, asked Dr 


receipts 


religiows work in Philadelphia 
Baptist World Statistics 
Very Encouraging 

volume in 
the Baptist 
the 


Saptists con- 


Che Baptist Handbook is a 
and statistics of 
lenomination are given for 
world. While the English 


tinue to decline in numbers, the statistics 


which facts 


whole 


for the world over shows a very marked 
nerease for the year 1921. The churches 
have increased by 4,368, the membership 
by 307,209 and the Sunday school pupils 
by 301,241. The many Eu- 
ropean countries are still incomplete ow- 
ig to the conditions following the war. 

is thought that when these figures 
ome in they will be very encouraging. 
The total number of Baptists in the 
world is given as 8,671,613 


figures for 


Community Church the 
Only Hope of This Town 
It is now eighteen years since the Val- 
Chapel Methodist church of Stockton, 
Ohio For a long time 
the community was entirely without a 
religious shepherd. In 1918 some local 
laymen conceived the idea of creating a 
religious organization broad enough that 
it might command the support of all the 
religious people in the community. The 
organization has been a decided success, 
and now includes in its membership 
Methodists, Friends, Presbyterians, Lu- 
therans, Disciples and others. The basis 
of the organization is the acceptance of 
the Bible as the discipline book and 
Christ as Saviour. The little church has 


closed its doors 


105 members and the Sunday school is 
of equal size. 


Cooperate Where They 
Could Not Federate 

At Assonet, a suburb of Falls River, 
Mass., the Congregational and Disciples 
recently attempted to get to- 
gether in a church federation. The ef- 
fort not successful, for they could 
not agree on the terms of organization, 
but they have made a unique decision in 
their determination to secure a pastor 
who would preach in each church. He 
will preach alternate Sundays in the two 
different buildings. It is thought by some 
that this partial cooperation will lead to 
something more intimate provided a min- 
ister is secured who works in the right 
spirit 


groups 


was 


Methodists Issue New 
Statistical Report 

The statistical the Methodist 
Episcopal church with December 
1 and recently the annual reports of that 
denomination were given out to the press. 
The net increase the past year was very 
encouraging, a net gain of 90,404 being 
recorded. There are now 3,938 655 mem- 
bers in this communion in this country, 
and the foreign membership is 542,087. 
The income of the various benevolent 
boards for the year reached the impres- 
sive total of $19,472,423. There are 
40,198 churches and 34,500 ministers and 
local preachers. 


year of 
ends 


The average salary of 
a Methodist preacher in this country is 
$1.576. The church has property 
endowments valued at $450,000 000 


and 


Many New Federated Churches 
Come Into Being 

A denominational journal reports the 
formation of ten new federated churches 
in Connecticut, in which the local Con- 
gregational church is involved. On ac- 
count of the form of organization of a 
Congregational church, it has fewer 
handicaps than some in entering a com- 
munity church. The following are the 
names of the towns with the new organi- 
zation of religion: Ashford, Barkam- 
stead, Eastford, Easton, Nepaug, New 
Fairfield, Roverton, Staffordville, Thomp- 
son and West Woodstock. A _ federa- 
tion of a Congregational church with a 
Universalist church at Pigeon Cove, 
Mass., was recently accomplished. The 
Methodist and the Congregational 
churches of Custer, S. D., have recently 
formed a community Sunday school. The 
two cooperating churches are now seek- 
ing a man who will be pastor of the re- 
ligious groups. 


How Home Mission Money 
Is Wasted in Montana 

Rev. T. F. Tucker, a Methodist min- 
ister of Malta, Mont., now serving a 
community church in that town, tells an 
astonishing story in the current number 
of the Community Churchman. When 
he was stationed in Malta by his confer- 
ence three years ago, he found six little 
struggling churches) The Congregation- 


alists were willing to merge into a com. 
munity church, and many of the Episeo. 
palians joined as well. With practically 
the whole community a unit in their 
thought about the local organization oj 
religion, one would have thought that the 
denominational higher-ups would have 
cooperated with the community plan, buy: 
this was not the case. The Methodis: 
church and the United Brethren church 
each have sent a preacher to the field 
to minister to a handful of people, cost. 
ing a total of $2,500 out of the home 
mission funds of the two denominations 
Ten members have remained in the 
Methodist church. The United Brethren 
minister has a Sunday evening audience 
of five on frequent occasions. This in. 
dicates the extent to which some ecele. 
siastical leaders are willing to go in the 
crushing of the new community church 
movement. But the community church 
#s not much hindered 


Circulate Good Books 
Among the Methodists 

Way out on the Pacific coast Metho- 
dist ministers are so hungry for the good 
new books that they have arranged a 
method of co-operation in securing them 
The Social Service Commission of the 
conference has established a circulating 
library Each minister who uses the 
library must contribute one book to the 
library each year. This makes him a 
member of the co-operation. The con- 
ference committee passes upon all books 
offered, and they are accepted only as 
they measure up to the standards set 
Each man pays postage on his book on 
the next user which gives the minister a 
book for each postage bill. The books 
not only cover the field of economics and 
sociology, but religion, philosophy and 
politics as well. 


Chicago “Y” Has a 
Rousing Annual Meeting 

Mr. L. Wilbur Messer recently pre- 
sented the thirty-fourth annual report 
to his board of managers. With film 
and stereopticon slide he brought quickly 
to his board members some impression 
of the large work the Association i 
doing in Chicago. Thirteen buildings 
are in constant use, and in these build- 
ings an average of 3,746 men are housed 
every night. A paid membership of 38- 
325 men is scattered over the city. In 
addition to the members, thousands 0! 
other men are benefitted every year. It 
was reported that 146,000 different men 
were lodged at the “Y” hotel during the 
year and 192,000 attended the American 
zation lectures in public parks and play- 
grounds. The educational work is sum- 
marized by the fact that 4,291 men and 
boys were students in the regular day and 
evening schools. In the gymnasiums 
1.934 men and boys are in daily attend- 
ance. A part of the genius of Mr. Messer 
has been his ability to gather around him 
a group of strong and resourceful busi- 
ness men who provide the finances for 
his large enterprises. He now has 2.213 
men in Chicago who constitute this 
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yody-guard. These men are giv- 

y $200,000 to the mainten- 
work, and in addition 

1e acquisition of seven and a 

dollars worth of property. 

holds with the more 

section of “Y” 


have 


con- 
secretaries, and 
the 
Assoc lation, 


bulk 


rong emphasis religi- 


program of 


upon 
the 


service activities 


Methodists Enter the Logging 
Camps of the Northwest 


country of 


field quite diffi 


Presbyterian workers, 
have been reinforced by 
Methodist 


men are at 


of the church 
work in Gray's 
in the Willipa Har- 
the 
Washington 


ntryv, one 


and one covers whole 


western 
who have charges oc- 
services for 
the regular 
In the Gray's 


perform religious 


ers in addition to 
merated above. 
area, Rev 
reat success in organizing 
Christian Brotherhood.” 

bert Geoghagan is 


George Magwood is 


very 
regard to current reports 
$53.0) fund being expended by the 
\ the logging country on pro- 
“The the I. 
rganization and its strength and 
sm has been very foolishly over- 
statements of this kind 
churches relative to the 
western logging 
far as the 
support is 
1m inclined to question 


He Says: size of 


} 
o make 


in the 
good tactics as 
nancial con- 
the 


vw 


Methodists Are Generous 
Old Ministers 
I church 


Methodst is the place for 


to grow old, for it is the most 
organization in the treatment 
spiritual wars. Dr. 
Hingeley of Chicago is corres 
the Board of Con- 
Claimants. Dr. Hingeley re- 
hat the amount of pensions in 
as $600,000 and that the amount 
led to satisfy fully all the claims 
nsioners *s $3,000,000 a year. A 
Methodist pensioner 
more than $600 annually, while 
get that and larger sums In 
re were 3,000 pensioners who re- 
less than $200 a year, 25 who re- 
ss than $100 a year, and 1,000 
were given less than $50 a 

len years ago,” said Dr. Hinge- 
four claimants in the 
rch who received more than 
In 1920 there were 1,839 

that amount or more 

h larger number. In 1910 

int received as much as $600 
1920 there were 455 who received 
and in 1921 about 500 
vho received that amount. In 
the total number of 
less than $200. In 
er three-fifths of the claimants re- 
nore than that The pen- 


ins of 


secretary of 


go not one 


ere were 


and 


more 


ur-fifths of 


received 


amount 
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include 3,295 
widows, and 764 children.” 


sioners ministers, 


Presbyterian Church Strong 
in Mission Work 
Che 


its foreign 


Presbyterian church 


work. This task 

up in 1837, and in the period intervening 
seventy million dollars has been expended 
yn the redemption of the world. The in- 
come for foreign work the past year 
reached the impressive total of $4,633,000 
thousand 
into the Presbyterian church on 
fields last through profes- 
faith. The Presbyterian 
church in the world is Elat, 
West Africa, with 8,000 members. This 
denomination numbers within its secre- 
the 


seventeen converts were re- 


eived 
foreign year 
' 

largest 


located at 


sion oat! 


tarial force some of great mission- 


ary statesmen of the task of world evan- 


gelization. 


Central Church of 

Indianapolis Dedicates 

church of Indianap- 
olis recently dedicated a modern 
tional plant. The dedicatory 
vere held on the afternoon of January 
29, and ministers of many churches in the 
city were present to felicitate the church 
\ portrait of Mr. 


Central Christian 
educa- 


services 


upon its achievement. 
George P. Harvey, the loyal bene- 
the church unveiled in 
‘onnection with the dedicatory services. 
The the church is Rev. Allan 
3. Philputt, one of the veteran ministers 
of the 1 Dis 
ciples group. 


one of 
actors oft was 


pastor of 


city, and the dean of the 


Publishes a Declaration 
of Good-will 
First 


Ay. at 


church of Louisville, 
Year published in the 
good-will to- 
churches and 
rganizations of the city. Such 
unusual thing in 

when sectarian competition is still a fact. 
The New Year declaration takes on ad- 
ditional meaning from the fact that the 
past the Unitarian ministers of the 
city were debarred from fellowship in the 
ministerial owing to a 
recrudescence of theological prejudice. 


Unitarian 
the New 
local press a declaration of 
other 


ward the religious 
a declara- 


tion is an these days 


year 


local association, 


Religious People 
Do the Giving 


The Boston Transcript, which has a 


very complete review of religious facts 
and 


made 


recently 
the philanthropy in the 
the 
that in a 
given 
The people who 


movements every week, 
a survey of 
and northern 
States. It 


billion 


eastern sections o! 
United 


single 


was found 


year a dollars was 
to various enterprises 
gave the money 
is to their religious convictions. It was 
found that 78 out of hundred 
were those of communicant mem- 
the churches, Jewish, Catholic or 
Protestant. The membership of the vari- 
enumerated above is only 
the population. The 
the deduction that 78 
givers from far 


were also investigated 
every 
names 


. : 
pers ot 


churches 
41 per cent of 
Transcript makes 
per cent of the come 
less than one-half of the population. It 
that philanthropy 
is mostly for Jewish objects and that the 


great humanitarian appeals get a response 


is well-known Jewish 
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circles. Thus one 


the 
burden « the 


chietly in 
fourth of 


protestant 


the people ol country bear 


in large measure the 


humanitarian movements. 


Unitarians Would Like 
to be Like Methodists 

rhe Membersh 
is trying to thaw out the ice oi 
All over the 
recruit Unitarian chur¢ 


the le: 


p Campaign 


dignity. nation rts 
being made to 
It is 
the 
Committee 


a bit unusual to say 


National Membership Campaign 


using such a statement as the 


some one ould te 
Adams, 
haven't shown the same disposition 
that Methodist 


mind, the | 


following: “Il wis 


me,” says Ernest G. ‘why 


and our 


have. lo my 


out 
ren 
faith is the 


save 


most virile faith that 
sible to conceive, and I, for one 


cannot help constantly jumping 


crying out the good news! \W 


people can't don't 

at this 
ranhood it 1S n 

something to 


on 1s 


our 


own prec us ski 


At 85 Thomas 
Kane Goes On 

Few P 
affected 
Thomas 


rotestant laymen 
ecclesiastical 
Kane 


a long 


have 
than 
Presbyterian and for 
General 


has 


Asse 
devoted his he pre 
principle At first the 


tolerance for his 


missioner to the 
has 
the tithing 
ers had no 
this 
gelical ci 


one of the 


the 
“stewar iship” 


year nearly every 


MMMUNIONS or country 
carrying a 
and the literature of 


W ho 


campaigi 
layman 
ited 


methods ot 


using 


for so long anonymously advox 
viblical 
old 


vigor may 


a return to old-tim« 
Chat thie 
abated none of his 
by the fact that in 
300,000 pamphlets went 
the 
early 


giving. man of &> as 


¢ en 


sixty days recently 


out oft his office 


bution in various denom- 


or distri 


inations In hes days he produce 
the 


of the 


silent slate which reduced the noise 
those v are 
now of the The 
able fact about the life of this 
that 


business in 


school-room for 


older generation remark- 
man 

he has built up a great publishing 
which there is no 


himself 


suspicion 


} , j 
yt loarding tor any aree 


wealth 


Editor Tells Churches 
to Get Together 
Onat Sunday morning 
bvyteri: 1 of Sterling, II! 
to the ground At almost the 
the Methodist chure 
city, 


h edifice of 


Rock Falls, also burned. Commet 
situation 
regrettable 7 


Sterling Gazette wm 


ing on the community 


rv these two urrences, 


the editor of the ges 
the members of t! hurche 


lost 


churches and thus decrease 


their bu to ot! 
two 
the 


number of congregations in 


The 
great evils to he 
tk 


cities. editor calls attention to the 


fought in the world and 


iency the churches would 


ie greater efh 


oo } e S : 7 
ave they were organized in stronger 
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groups The 
United Brethren church a few 


vas strongly opposed by this editor. 


organization ol a new 


years ago 


Disease Follows in 
the Wake of Famine 


Che American \dministration in 
Federal 
disease is now 
famine. The 
tersely: 


Relief 


Russia has recently cabled the 


Council of Churches that 
following in the wake of the 
official dispatch puts the matter 
“Contagious spreading 


diseases raging: 


approaching worst 
\ppalling 
equipment, 


after 


yphus 
Cholera 


T apidly 
WwW idespt ead 
of medicines, medical 


clothing. These statements made 


thorough investigation. Charitable or 


ganizations should concentrate efforts for 
the collecting of funds for 
clothing.” Mr. Herbert 
that several millions or 
for medical 


governments 


medicine and 
Hooy er declares 


dollars are needed 


alone The funds 
will alive 
million people until the next harvest. 
lve million people are in 


danger of 


1 


ith by starvation Private benefaction 


Willi Stress the 
Devotional Life in Lent 


rotestant churches 


observan 
ouncil 


zo 


trorni 


Pastors’ Convention 
of Ohio a Success 
ly } 


Pour nare 


Nhere the Big 
Churches Are 


Disciples’ 
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Des Moines, with 3,076; Pittsburgh, Kas., 
with 3,000; Linwood Boulevard of Kan- 
sas City, with 2,413, and First Church of 
with 2,239. The Sunday school 
same as the church list. 
Sunday schools are at 
Calif.; Third 


\kron, O., 
is not the 
five largest 

Long Beach, 

of Indianapolis and Tabor, Ind., and Ft. 

\ Tex. The churches that lead in 

giving are Akron, O.; Euclid 

Cleveland, Union Avenue ot 

Dallas, Te> and Linwood 


of Kansas City 


Canton, Fos 


orth, 
missionary 
\venue ol 
St. Louis, 


Boulevard 


Disciples’ Churches 
Have No Ministers 
The ministers of the Disciples churches 
from the manse in re- 
hard economic 
The latest published statistics 
that of the 8956 churches 


now 


driven 
droves by 


have been 
cent years in 
necessity. 
indicate 

have full-time preaching. 
churches with part-time preaching 
2,226 while there are 2,291 churches 


that have 


total 
no ministry at all. Some of 
without a 

of them 


ministry are 
real 
recruit the 


these churches 
have a 


colleges 


leakage from economic 


causes continues, and no acconnt is taken 


by the national and state leaders of this 


t The death roll among the minis- 
Most of the loss 


ounted for in other ways 


‘ar was 56 


Raptists Will Go 
to Sweden in 1923 


The city of Stockholm ill be the 


who seek the 
fellowship in 1923. 
\lliance has accepted an it 
» meet there in July Although 
Baptist church 


Japtists 


I The Bap- 


was organized in 
n in 1848, the movement has grown 
rapidiy that 60,000 Baptists 
Sweden at the time. Early 
a theological 


there are 
present 
he movement in Sweden 

iry was established, and very quick- 
cl able to 
Many denominations 
i world organization, including 
and Congre- 

really the 
the various protest- 
denominations, but their 


hurches were secure a 


ministry 


Presbyterians 
Baptists are 
cosmopolitan of 
interna- 
into 


irganization did not 


1 
nt 


come 


a tew vears ago. 


Tennessee College 
Suffers Loss by Fire 


Denominational have a hard 
best 


short of tragedy 


colleges 

ong under the condi- 
but little 
hem suffers heavy loss bv 


1arv 10 Normal 


institution of 


Morrison 
college, an 
Tennessee, lost 

nre It is 

eds $60,000 
vn were 
idents 


fire. and took them richt 


church in 
estimated 
The 


renerous to 


peo 
very 


vho had been made 


¢ was in part insured but 
at all 


ew structure. 


adequate to 
particularly 


present prices of building 


Methodist Minister 


Becomes Prison Chaplain 
Rev “ran! 2 \runer. < Methodist 
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minister of Rock River Conference, has 
been appointed chaplain of the 
penitentiary at Joliet, Ill. 
served as 


State 

For twenty- 
pastor in Chi- 
interesting military 
having been chaplain of the Third 
during the  Spanish- 
He has been much in de- 


three years he 
cago. He has an 
record 
(llinois Infantry 
American war 
mand on the lecture platform, particularly 
in Chautauqua work. 

Syracuse University 

Finds a President 

Methodist in- 


president, 


j University, a 
stitution, has selected a new 
Charles Wesley Flint, D.D. 
Chancellor James R. Day. 

ive is only 43 years of age, but has 
i his laurels in the academic 


He suc ‘eed 
The new ex- 


won 

\s president of Cornell college 
Iowa he has been a pronounced suc 
\ Canadian by birth, he took the 
regular theological course at Drew Sem- 
He has had a number of success- 
ful pastorates, succeeding Dr. Francis J 
McConnell at New York Avenue church 
in Brooklyn. The institution to 
he goes has 6,000 students, 
responsibility he will have ample use for 


cess. 


inary 


which 
and in this 


his educational leadership 


Episcopalians Establish a 
Speakers’ Bureau 

In these days up-to-date churches often 

| the need of an outside voice 

with the 

In case the church has a 

is particularly important. 
New York, the 
Episcopal church, Bishop Brent, has es- 


various societies 
this need 
wester! bishop o 
tablished such a bureau and through 
ig y of the bureau speakers are 
speaker 
by the bishop 
‘oper person to assist in church 


placed every day. Every 


goes out is known 


work 


Through this means the parish program 
New 


of Episcopal churches in western 


York has been made very attractive. 


Moving Picture Theater 
Dedicated by Rector 
Chat 
moters can cooperate has been shown by 
happening in Asheville, N. C 
Rev. Willis G. Clark, rector of the Epis 
copal church, was recently asked to speak 
formal opening of the local movie 


the churches and the movie pro- 


“eo nt 
recent 


The minister spoke of the mov- 
theater as a real contribu- 
tion to the city life when properly con- 


ducted. 


moe niet » 
gz picture 


He said: “The moving picture is 
the most popular form of entertainment 
that we This fact puts upon 
who the character of its in- 


now have. 
those have 
fluence under their control a responsibility 
that requires both courage and consecra- 
aright I 


for accepting the invitation t 


tion to meet have no apolo- 


ut all 
ak tonight, but I have much apprecia- 
for the motives and plans of those 
They are the 


tion 


vho have invited me here 





of The 


preserved 


Christian Centur’ 
. ‘ the files of the 

1907 containing the serial story 
“Unto the Lion's Mouth” by Peter 
Clark Macfarlane, will do Mr. Macfarlane 
I to communicate 


especial 
publishers of The Chrsstian 


a very favor 
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who are behind this business and nell P. Turner, New York; treasurer, A. Butler has for twenty years been 
have built this theater. They are E. Marling, New York; honorary secre- dent of our largest university; 
en of character whom we can trust.” tary, W. H. Grant, New York. Hearst newspapers surpass all others 


: general circulation: Warren Gamal 
Foreign Missions Conference Is the World Growing 


Harding attained the presidency i the 
Meets in New York Worse or Better? 


nation by a majority of over 7,000,000 
Several hundred representatives oi the A writer in Unity who so ojten finds 


1 


us foreign mission organizations of the world going to the bad has recently 


votes; ‘Getting Gertie’s Garter’ ran for 


\merica are accustomed to meet discovered some crumbs of comfort to , 
year just following the holidays match over against the almost irresist- 


vicinity of New York to consider ible tide of evil. He says: “When time Deag ait 
mmon task. This year the sessions is free, and you have a moment to ponder 
11 4 » . e anu, % leis eta: . » ‘ a 
held at Atlantic City, January 11- things pertaining to the welfare of Amer- . ; od 1 cag lum 
4 e i z ts 
r. Ezra K. Bell presided over the ca and the destiny of men, suppose you 4 Sica 


lificance was that of “The Na- Harold Bell Wright is the most popular ¥ ; have beard owert 
. do cj “te novelist i -¢ rv: Nic : « ‘ ' Chimes a-ringing 
Consciousness of | eoples in Mi novelist in the country; Nicholas Murray Pe i mete oe 
Lands and Its Effects on the De " f ; Beord them calling 
nent of the Church Today.” All | HYMNS OF THE CENTURIES | Euthetagenareebeee 
: 5 bh anys that te de 
mission boards = feeling an Church Edition Chapel Edition : ; Dut the owertest.purrst, 
in the cj ie] he or =1 0% 9c learent 
1 the mission held on the part $10 . S , | y ' riea : 
ae I : I 0.00 per 100 7 $75.00 per 100 : Brinaina finer! farce 
itive Christians, and it is in- THE BOOK THAT SATISFIES! newrest 
that certain changes come in Send for sample copies TS Making lite deviacst 
‘t the new demand. Several A. S. BARNES & CO. ‘ Dre ee = 
’ x sire u u i] 
theme were presentd by 1188 EAST 25TH ST., NEW YORK Chimes tom 
on of China; W. Douglas . 


Probably the theme of great- give a thought to such facts as these 











Hartford, Conn.; D. J. — 

01, Hartford, Conn; D. J. gaa@2s NEW Bible STORIES 
New fee, ee en ‘ fi WMustrations & Scripture Anecdotes 
to and James H. Franklin. One =f] Short Stories Niustrating Bible Truths. tn- 
: . x n ° dexed ‘or Taachers, Ministers, Students and 
nteresting reports ot this meet- Speakers in Meetings. Ever ready Stories 
presented by Rev. S. G. Inman, Home Reading and instruction of Chitdren, 


the Commission on Latin “Bn. W.WOOLE, Manor. Bldg. Colenee th, 
The leadership of Mr. Inman 


x interdenominational comity 
atin American field has been in- 








Naturally the economic con- 
recent years have made things pad : %, Your church should wee. Clean 
for the missionary, and the re- : - Hand sanitary. Send for catalog 
of the various boards con- : Band special offer. Trial free. 
common duties and re- Thomas Communion Se.vice Ca. Box 4°5 Lima, Ohio 





n making the missionaries memorial or creat 
in their work. Not all the hilanthrop ould be bestowed 


nunit ‘ set of Deg oF n 
rn athe n world are yet oc- ROCHES > EMBROCATION ib u we seu ' I 
and Mrs. William R. Stew- * cou] information 
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ina made a very telling report i os ‘Sain Inc., Deagan Bldg. 
rlected province ot China and $259 Ravenswood Avenue Chicage 


ions boards are preparing to 





s new field at once. Dr. John i 
sually to be found at a for- NEW YORK Central Christian Church 


ssions conference and at this . Finis S. tdleman, Pastor, 142 W. Sist St. 
e spoke on “Cultivation of the Also wonderfully effective Kindly notify about removals to Kew York 
Ad” The mnetiogs wees hell in Bronchitis, Lumbago 
the distractions of the metro- and Rheumatism. 
this year and much greater on ated on — +“ . Ck 
was achieved by _ this W. EDWAR' E. FOUGERA &CO ; @istance of the 
The officers for the London, England 99.9) Beckmar St. ¥.{h eve an "ublic Sava re. 
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re chairman, James Endi- 











iry for Foreign Missions, 
hurch of Canada: first vice- 


Mrs. W. F. McDowell, Wash- you want to discuss the current Chinese and Korean ques- 
D. C.; second vice-chairman, C tions intelligently you will need to read these two books 


eo secretary, Fen- 
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By BISHOP JAMES W. BASHFORD The Reawakening of the People: Its 


and PULPIT FURNITURE “These masterly pazcs are comprehensive and Causes and the Outlook 
GLOBE FURNITURE CO.. Ltd. concise, Suggestive, pract cal and important. The By HUGH HEUNG-WO CYNN 


author's outlook and sym athics are as wide as bu- 


° ° anity, hence atment of the lo »roblem. “In M 
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Japanese aggression and international politics dis- no trace of d, bu 
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packed houses at first class 


York theater: 


5 to 
prices at a first class New 
© Ku Klux Klan has a membership of 
500,000; prison 


ars after the 


‘Gene Debs was in 
\rmistice with gen- 
al popular approval 
fienders are still there; the 
‘d Banner’ is accepted as a 
anthem; ‘Babe’ Ruth 
Fairbanks?) is 
ublic figure in the 


essing. But that Unity 


and other political 
‘Star Spang- 

worthy na- 
' ; 


na (or is it 


Ldouglas the outstanding 


country Such facts 


may not 
harged with tempting its readers to 
ask consideration of 
Winter ( 


ide, we hasten to 


following ‘Tt omes' has 
over 250,000 copies, and is still going 
the idol of the 


out-doot 


Senator Borah is 
State: 
New York City 


which only 


symphony 
the 
music 


during 
' 

classical 
attracted audiences of thou- 


every ind winter concerts 


d regularly to 


Monthly 


pies 
copies; 


night 
packed houses 
a circulation of 


it least sis 


tlanti 


135.000 plays ot 


merit are yw successes on 


ay; disarmament is the most 


ular issue in American politics today; 


community church 


is revitalizing or- 
ts of the coun- 


it are 


are sotmne vo dt” 
Salvation Army Continues 
Its Helpful Ministry 

Had the Salvation 


is many\ 


and employ 
McIntyre 
that the col 


OOLOOO 


50.000 


rvn 


Fighting for Control of 
Denominational Machinery 


purpose 


the great 


h n akes 


CHRISTIAN 


ot the denomination and who wink at the 
our the 


a modernistic program.” 


subversion of schools to propa- 


gation oft 


Baptist Laymen 
Out for Millions 

Baptist laymen from twenty-five states 
Chicago on January 20 and 
for the raising of fifteen million 


Head- 


met in 
planned 
dollars during the coming spring 
ing the that militant Bap- 
tist layman of Denver, Judge F. W. Free- 
man. The committee will stress some of 
the spiritual enterprises of the church as 
Stewardship and en 
words 
Baptist organizations 
by the 
funds pledged 

big financial campaign of last 
It is hoped that the financial crisis 


lenominatiotr nay rc 


movement 


well as Evangelism 


listment will be some of the big 
of the campaign 
have been greatly crippled slow- 


ness of collection of the 


the met by the 


campar2zn of laymet 


Camouflaged Christian Science 
Appears on Book Stands 

Religious people are not always sen- 
proselyting 
the 
recently 
Bible.” 
finds 
Holy 
though arning 
title is from the fa- 
age in Habbakuk, “He that 
v read,” 


the ethics of their 
Chis 


ippearance o1 


sitive to 
finds illustration in 
the book stands 
‘klet called “The Runner's 


the 


metheds. 


ne opens volume one 


xture of Eddyism and 
with no w 


drawn 


Sunday School Executive 
Committee Will Meet 


tant meeting of the e 


the Inter- 


national Sunday School Association will 
be held mi 4 hic 


\ ( impo 


cutive committee meeting 


igo February 16 and 17. 
he agenda is the question of the 
a general secretary \ year 


Marion Lawrance was in very 
he was made 
life 


been 


bad health and at that time 


general for 
Meanwhile = the 


an acting 


consulting 


secretary 
organization has 
secretary. It is 
will be made 
The 
merger of 
and the Inter- 
itional Association will be under dis 
cussion at Chicas Mr. Marion Law 
] of the arrangements 


a nomination 
» meeting consum- 


the 


mati 


! proposed 
Sunday 


School Council 


ing convention at Kan 
that it 


held 


1s hoped ma\ be 


convention vet 


New Congregational Leader 
Faces Real Problems 

» Congregational City Mis- 

John R 

has given 

1; 


usm m 


calling Rev 

secretaryship 
iab 
| 


sn irply 


the 


Congregationa 
divided 
issue. 


into 


two 
theological Out 
s and fundamentalists 
side by side, and this 1s 


for both kinds of 


are 


ministers. Re- 
he employing society has made a 
policy through the policy 
“We 


support of 


ration of! 


‘ommittee which reads thus favor 


st possible those 
ve promise of developing 
self-supporting churches. We 
out as large a plan 


?_ 
orking 
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for distinctive missionary work in needy 
communities as we can possibly support, 
consistent with making 
hurches on one anand and taking inte 
int the work cf other denominations 
in the union of our churches 
those of other denominations 
ever this means increased efficiency 
for the 
living wage for the minsters of 
Many enter 
that each must be settle 


self-supporting 


Aaccol 
We 


with 


— 
beieve 


whe 
kingdom of God, and we beliey 
churches factors 
case so 
merits.” 


on its own 


Conference Called in 

Rome to Fix Easter Date 
be the last 
is a movable date. A ee 
called in Rome for April next 
Mercier is to 
the question oj 
said that the 
follow the decisions of this 
It is hardly likely that th 
free churches of the world would un 
observe a different 


uniformity of 


may year 
confe 
lias been 
at which Cardinal 
will consider 
date. It is 
will 


onterence 


preside 
which 
fixed Englis 


church 


take to date, as 


f } 
advantages of obser 


are too obvious 


Bishop DcDowell 
Has a New Plan 


While the 


northern 


for tne 


and southern Methodism ¢ 
Bishop McDowell of Was! 


Suggestior 


negotiations 


on haltinely 
offers an 
He proposes that the spring co 


ington interesting 
each communion be 
city at the same time ar 
given for frank and bruther- 
the common 
proposes that 
the church boards take similar 
This not offered as a ti 
the work of the Unification Commit- 
tee, but mutual a 


} 
1aintance 


of bishors of 
in the same 
that time be 
onsideration of 


lems. He 


lv « prob 
many oO 
action 


also 
plan is 
which 


as a plan by 


would help in the bre 


vn of barriers. 
Ministers of Chicago Not 
Sure the Mayor Means It 
Recently fifty leading 
Jewish and Catholic religious 
called upon the mayor of 
invitation. He made 
that the would be 
enforced henceforth, and this fifty 
men pledged their support to the mayor 
enforcement. Later when the en- 
the Church Fed- 
eration was sought, this endorsement was 
withheld on a divided vote on the ground 
time for the 
to endorse candidates 
ministers openly expressed the 
opinion that the recent pronouncement 
made for polit ral 


members 
Protestant, 
organi rations 
Chicago at his 
promise laws 


ously 


in law 


dorsement of Chicago 


too near 


e 
tor 


that election 


is 


was 
chur office 


Some 


of the mavor was 


reasons. 


Banner Year for 
Church Mergers 

Tn spite 
superintendents 
for 


of the opposition of secre- 
1971 


and others. 
was church mergers 
The largest number of these local re- 
organizations of religious institutions has 
This is due to a decline 0! 
denominational loyalty in many quwar- 
an increased economic pressure 
and to a new conscience on the subject 
of division among Christ’s followers: 


taries 


hanner year 


come about. 


ters, to 








What is The New Republic? 


A weekly journal of critical comment on politics, the arts and the business of 
everyday living. “Incomparably the finest thinking journal in America,” says 
Commerce and Finance. 


What kind of Magazine is it? 


It's a fictionless, fashionless, pictureless magazine, printed in large, clear type and filled with cold 
fact and warm discussion—the leader and prototype of the “‘journal of opinion,’ whose policy is, 
not to cater, but to speak the truth. 


Who writes it? 
There are five editors: Herbert Croly, Philip Littell, Francis Hackett, Alvin Johnson, Robert Morss 
Lovett and Robert Littell. There are hundreds of contributors; among them, John Dewey, H. G. 
Wells, Norman Angell, Morris R. Cohen, Harold Laski, Felix Frankfurter, Bruce Bliven, William 
Hard, Edward G. Lowry, Bernard Shaw, Thomas Hardy, H. N. Brailsford, etc. 


Isn’t it devoted exclusively to politics? 
On the contrary. Each issue begins with a brief survey of the events of the week, a blend of news 
and sharp comment. Then there are frequent articles on literature, art and music, sketches of 
important or amusing aspects of American life, several pages of letters from correspondents, and 
of book reviews and occasionally a review of a particularly bad or good play. Now and then there 
is a page of “Books and Things,"’ which revives the almost lost art of literary conversation. Also, 
“The New Republic is the one weekly which consistently publishes good poetry.’"—N\. Y. Times. 


What is the purpose of The New Republic? 


By providing a critical survey of the most significant influences shaping our lives, The New Repub- 
lic aims to stimulate its readers, to help them think for themselves. It has no cause to serve save 
truth, no panacea to defend save open discussion. 


Isn’t a critic a sort of pestiferous faultfinder? 
He may be—he often is. But the critic, as we see him, is rather the pathfinder—one who seeks to 
discover the reason for things. His function is to help men to see farther, to feel more deeply, to 
appraise more accurately—to live more widely. 


Well, what will The New Republic do for me? 


Sir, or Madam, just that. It won't make you unduly cultured or sapient all in a minute—it won't 
provide you with a brand new gospel, economic or religious. But, by its own vivid interest, it will 
make life and the world we live in richer and more interesting. It will help dispel the most deadly 
of modern afflictions—the curse of boredom. And, by spurring you to discussion, to finding out 
what you actually do think, it will make your opinions more real, more imaginative—and more fun. 


Can I try it first? 
You can. A dollar bill pinned to the coupon below brings you a 13 Weeks’ Acquaintance Sub- 
scription, and a FREE copy of Herbert Croly’s editorial, ““War and Christian Ethics’; also New Re- 
public Pamphlet No. 2, “Roads to Peace,” which the Philadelphia Friends’ Peace Committee calls 
“the most valuable, definite and constructive statement which has yet appeared along the lines to 
a genuine Christian peace.” 


THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 


| enclose $ in acceptance of your offer checked herewith, Send me The New Republic 
Check the square of your preference 


hree Months’ Acquaintance Subscription, 
War and Christian Ethies” and “Roads to 
Peace I I as 


Review of Reviews and a copy of the new 
e-volume Wells History ............- $8.70 

\ year of The New Republic and Queen 

Victoria by Lytton Strachey (N. R. Edition) .$7.00 

A year of The New Republic and The Story 

of Mankind by Hendrik Van Loon (N. R 

EAEMNOED 2 vn0ccdncesesseocesccsectoneeeosecece 36.50 

\ vear of The New Republic and The Folly 

of Nations by Frederick Palmer 

















Preaching and 
Paganism 


By ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 


Professor of the History of Religion in 
Amherst College. 


r ™ HIS volume contains the Lyman Beecher 
Lectures on Preaching for 1920, which 
were delivered by Dr. Fitch this year, 

under the auspices of Yale University. In this 

hook the author “asserts the eternal and objec- 
tive reality of that Presence, the consciousness 
of Whom is alike the beginning and the end, 
the motive and the reward of religious experi- 


” 
ence. 


Price $2.00 pl ‘s 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 


z ~ ) r 
5U ° Dear 


im St., Chicago 
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Peake’s Commentary 


on the Bible 


; vy 
An Entirely New Commentary in One Volume 


Just published and received with extraordin- 
ary enthusiasm as an epoch-making work of 
marvellous value and indispensable to all intelli- 
gent lovers of the Bible, whether lay or clerical. 
Edited by ARTHUR S. PEAKE, M.A., D.D. 
Rylands Professor of Biblical Exegesis in the Univer. 
sity of Manchester. 
With the assistance for the New Testament of 
A. J. GRIEVE, M.A., D.D. 
Principal of Congregational Hall, Edinburgh. 
Introduction by 
MELANCTHON WOOLSEY STRYKER, D.D., LLD. 
Formerly President of Hamilton College, author of 
“English Bible Versions and Origins,” etc. 

A STAFF OF SIXTY-ONE CONTRIBUTORS 
Numerous Special Supplemental Articles. 
The Latest Scholarship. Over 1,000 Double- 
column Pages with Maps, Full Index, 
Bibliographies, Etc. 

“The best work of its kind.”—PRoFEsSOR SANDAY. 


“Such a book as this has long been wanted.”—Times 
Literary Supplement 

“The very best handy Commentary published.”— 
Methodist Times. 


Price $4.00, plus 20 cents postage. 

















The Infinite Artist 
By Frederick F. Shannon 


‘ - 
n nfrai Churcn, Cnicago 


ENTRAL CHURCH is a Chicago institu- 

tion. It has been more fortunate than 
most other similarly distinguished pulpits in 
great cities in securing, when a change has 
been required, a man who could succeed un- 
der the peculiar conditions of an independent 
church worshipping in a rented down-town 
auditorium. This volume takes title from the 
opening sermon. “An Abounding Personal- 
ity’ is Dr. Shannon's tribute to his predecessor, 
Frank W. Gunsaulus. Other sermons in- 
cluded are: The Infinite Artist; the Larger 
Freedom; Christ's Judgment of the Universe; 
The Iron Gate; The Supreme Originality; To 
Athens—and Beyond; MWHousekeeping and 
Soulkeeping; New and Old; The Dreamer. 


ts postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Social Rebuilders 


By Charles R. Brown 
"Tsch book by the dean of the Divinity 


School of Yale University contains 

the lectures delivered by him at 
DePauw University in 1921 upon the 
Mendenhall Foundation, and constitutes 
the seventh in that series of lectures. The 
five lectures are a study in reconstruction 
with certain ancient leaders of biblical 
history as the outstanding figures, and the 
present situation of the world, as an 
aftermath of the war, as the chief point of 
application. The book is distinctly a 
message for the day. 


“The chief distinction of this little book is 
that it is a voice crying in the present wilder- 
ness of confusion and disorder showing the 
way out.""—President Grose, DePauw Uni- 
versity. 


Price $1.25 plus 10 cents postage. 
The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL 
Editor of The British Weekly 
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N THIS new volume Dr. Nicoll 
pays tribute to thirty-three of 
the pulpit notables of England, who 
made the English pulpit glorious 
from the late eighties to the present 
date. All of these preachers the 
author knew personally, and most 
of them were intimate friends. The 
following are some of the men dis- 
cussed: 


Dr. Horatius Bonar, Dr. R. W. Dale 
Bishop Lightfoot, W. Robertson Smith 
John Henry Newman, Bishop Westcott 
Canon Liddon, Henry Drummond 
James Martineau, Principal Hutton 
Silvester Horne, Dr. Barnado 

George Matheson, Frederick Robertson 
lan Maclaren, Principal Rainy 

Marcus Dods, Hugh Price Hughes 
Alexander Maclaren, Dean Church 


C. H. Spurgeon, Joseph Parker. 


“A panorama of genius” indeed! 
For these names are among the 
very greatest of the modern church. 
Catholicity of spirit and true insight 
characterize this latest volume of 
the great British editor, who alone 
could produce such a work as this is. 


Price of the Book $3.00 
Plus 15 cents postage 
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What and Where 
Is God? 


By RICHARD LARUE SWAIN, Ph.D. 


By far the most popular book 
ever sold by The Christian Century 
Press. More than two thousand 
copies have already been disposed 
of, and it is today one of our best 
sellers. 


Of the book Charles Clayton Morrison, 
editor of The Christian Century, says: 


“| could wish that every uncertain and trou- 
bled mind might know that there is such a 
book as this. It makes God intelligible to men 
of modern world view. It shows how science 
prepares the way for a far better, more vital, 
more spiritual, more personal God than was 
possible under the older forms of thinking. 
The author is one of those psychologists—and 
alas! all too few is their number—who have 
gone into the technique of psychology and 
thought their way through it into real life 
again. He speaks with authority. His book 
will have the approval of technical scholar- 
ship, but it is intended for the lay mind. | 
know that if any person reads the book on 
my recommendation he will divide with me a 
small portion of the enthusiastic gratitude 
which he will surely feel toward the author. 
In my judgment it is far and away the most 
important book on religion that has appeared 
during the past year. 


And Dr. Douglas C. McIntosh, professor 
of theology in Yale, says: 


“What and Where is God? draws a clearly 
defined picture of God, man, and the uni- 
verse to take the place of the fading picture 
that is becoming such a menace to religious 
faith, Dr. Swain has produced what will un- 
doubtedly prove to be one of the most not- 
able religious books of recent publication.. It 
contains descriptions of religious experiences 
which rival in interest anything to be found in 
William James’ ‘Varieties of Religious Expe- 
rience’ or Harold Begbie’s “Twice-born Men.’ 
But its most valuable feature is its simple, 
vivid, original, and attractive presentation of 
the most important elements of modern con- 
structive thought. A better book to put into 
the hands of the religiously perplexed and 
doubting has not been written for many a day. ° 
It is a book that will live.” 


Price of the book $1.50 plus 12 cents postage 
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Give Your Pastor a New Book 
He Reads Books all the Year Round 








The Contents of the New Testament 
By HAVEN McCLURE 


Mr. McClure is Secretary to the English Council 
of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association and 
has used this material with a number of classes 
as the basis of an elective English course in high 
school. On the basis of the background of 
thought and of current events in the Apostolic 
age, worked out by the world’s scholars, the con- 
tents of each New Testament writing are analyzed 
and the milestones determined that mark the 
progress of its author's purpose toward the ob- 


jects which he had in view. 
$1.50 


The New Light on Immortality 
The Significance of Psychic Research 
By JOHN H. RANDALL 
Written for the benefit of those without time for 
an extended study of just what psychical research 
really means, what it is trying to do and how 
much has already been accomplished. 


$1.75 


The Power of Prayer 
By VARIOUS WRITERS 
“The whole scope of prayer is covered beyond 
anything undertaken in recent’ times.’"—The 
( mitted Presbyterian. 
Present your pastor this encyclopedia of what 
the world is thinking today concerning prayer. 


Octavo 528 pages. 
$2.50 


At One With the Invisible 


By B. W. Bacon, G. A. Barton, C. A. Dinsmore, 
E. W. Hopkins, R. M. Jones, F. C. Porter, 
G. W. Richards, E. H. Sneath, C. C. 
Torrey, Williston Walker. 

Prepared for the seeker after a fuller life of 
aspiration, insight and contemplation who pre- 
fers to pass by present-day pretenders for con- 
ference with these great exponents of mysticism 
—Wordsworth, Fox, St. Theresa, Eckhardt, 
Dante, Augustine, Paul and Jesus. $3.00 


—<——— 


A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics © 


Edited by SHAILER MATHEWS and 

GERALD BIRNEY SMITH, of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago, with the co-operation 
of a large number of specialists. 


All words of importance in the field of religion 
and ethics are defined. The most important of 
them are discussed at length. A system of cross 
references unifies the entire work. The volume 
is intended primarily for ministers, Sunday School 
teachers, and general readers who are interested 
in religion, not as technical students, but as those 
who wish to acquire accurate and compact infor. 
mation of the latest developments of study in the © 
field. It will be an especially useful reference’ 


book for public and Sunday School libraries. 


$8.00 


The Origin of Paul’s Religion 


The James Sprunt Lectures Delivered at 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. 
By PROF. J. GRESHAM MACHEN, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Professor Machen examines with care the various 
current theories. His conclusion is that the whole 
of Paulinism is derived from Jesus and from the 
supernatural Jesus of the New Testament. 


$3.00 


The Religion of a Layman 


By CHARLES R. BROWN 
“We thought so much of these talks on ‘The 


Sermon on the Mount’ that we sent it to some of © 
our laymen.’ —Baptist Standard. 
“We have found it of aid in our morning watch.” | 


—/ntercollegian. 
$1.25 


Jesus and Paul 
By B. W. BACON 


“A stimulating study of the transition period | 
when Christianity passed from the care of Jesus | 
in the flesh into the hands of Paul.’’"—Christian 


Advocate. $2 50 


Add 12 cents per book for postage 
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